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| y | pavtil a word before you buy your 4 
f / new shotgun. Whatever you have | 


been shooting in the past—get a : 
j Remingten- UMC now. | 


The purchase of a good shotgun isa long-term 
investment. You want to be careful not to tie up | 
your money in a gun that is becoming obsolete. 


Remington-UMC is beyond question the gun of today, 
with the biggest future ahead of it ever enjoyed by a 
shotgun. 

The Remington-UMC Bottom Ejection Pump Gun is 
the only gun of its kind in the market—used by thous- 
ands of keen gunners all over this country. 
The Remington-UMC Autoloading Shotgun puts five 
loads at your disposal by merely pressing the trigger. It 
absorbs the recoil in useful work—in ejecting the empty | 
i 











and slipping in the fresh charge. It saves the gunners 

shoulder—rids his sport of annoyance—increases his 

shooting average. . 

The peculiar advantages of the Remington-UMC 

Repeating Shotguns are too many to detail here. 
What you want to dois to get one of the » Ai 
Remington-UMC dealers in your section 
to demonstrate them to you on the gun 
itself. 








Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
299 Broadway, New York 12 Geary St., San Francisco 
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If you Sdaos | i. por 
you need a Victor- Victrola 


If you believe in the power of 
music to elevate your thoughts 
and broaden your intellect, to 
stir your imagination and quicken 
your emotions, to soothe your 
mind and lighten your toil, you 
can appreciate what it would 
mean to have a Victrola in your § 
home. / 

Music is no longer a luxury to | 
be understood and enjoyed by a 
select few. Music has come to 
be an actual necessity in every 
home, and its foremost exponent 
today is the Victrola. 

With this wonderful instru- 
ment, you bring some music into 
your life each day toadd to your 
happiness and make your home 
more complete. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in | 
reat variety of styles 
am $10 od $500. J — Mahogany or 

Any Victor dealer esas cis 
in any city in the world will gladly demonstrate the 
Victor-Victrola to you and play any music you wish to 


hear. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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The name, 

ZEROLENE, | indi- 

cates one of the oil's chief 

merits. It keeps the engine 

cool by means of perfect lubrication. 
ZEROLENE possesses those valuable 
cushioning properties, which keep wearing 
surfaces apart, reduce friction, prevent exces- 
sive heat, and assure maximum compression and 


power. ZEROLENE—The Carbon Proof, Frost 
Proof, Heat Proof Oil. 


Dealers Everywhere 


Standard Oil Company 
une oF gs? (CALIFORIIA) 
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Extra®Fare 
Train de Luxe 
Souham ‘Pheiic--~‘lsion Pacihe ~ Chicago tc Neth: Wertem 
To Chicago Daily 
in 63% Hours ~- 


From San Francisco (Ferry Station) 4:00 p. m. 
From Oakland (Sixteenth St. Station) 4:38 p. m. 
Arrive Chicago (North Western Station) 9:30 a. m. 


(8rd Morning) 


New All-Steel Equipment— Electric Lighted 


Barber Shop Manicuring 
Shower Bath Hairdressing 
Valet Service Stenographer 
Massage Stock and 
Ladies’ Maid News Report 


Observation Car—Ladies’ Parlor—Library 
Buffet Clubroom Car—Dining Car 


Drawingrooms Compartments Suites of three or more Rooms 


First Class Tickets only 


Connecting with Limited Trains of Eastern Lines arriving 
New York fourth morning out of San Francisco 


Southern Pacific 


SAN FRANCISCO: Flood Building, Palace Hotel, Ferry Station. Phone Kearny 3160 
Third and Townsend Streets Station. Phone Kearny 180 


. P. R. R. 42 Powell St. Phone Sutter 2940 
Cc. Ps 'N. Ww. Ry. 878 Market St. Phone Kearny 3735 


OAKLAND: Thirteenth Street and Broadway, Phone Oakland 162 
Sixteenth Street Station. Phone Lakeside 1420 First Street Station Phone Oakland 7960 
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THE 


Paul Gerson 


DRAMATIC SCHOOL 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of California 


The Largest Training School of Acting 
in America. 
The Only Dramatic School on the Pacific Coast 


TENTH YEAR 


Elocution, Oratory, 
Dramatic Art 


Advantages: 
Professional Experience While Studying 
Positions Secured for Graduates 
Six Months Graduating Course 
Students Can Enter Any Time 
Arrangements can be made with Mr. Gerson for 
Amateur and Professional Coaching : 
Paul Gerson Dramatic School Building 
McALLISTER and HYDE STREETS 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Write for Catalogue 














Manzanita Hall 


PALO ALTO, CAL. 


A home school for boys desiring a 
thorough preparation for college in a 
minimum of time. Location adjacent 
to Stanford University permits unusual 
advantages. Opens August 26th. Send 
for catalogue. 


W. A. SHEDD, Head Master 














Miss Harker’s School 


Home and Day School for Girls. 


College Preparatory, Intermediate and 
Primary Departments. Accredited 


Ideal location, new buildings. 
Catalogue upon Application 


PALO ALTO 


CALIFORNIA 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment as 
indispensable for sunburn, 
prickly heat, itchings, irri- 
tations, chafings, redness, 
roughness and bites and 
stings of insects. Baths with 
the Cuticura Soap and gentle 
anointings with Cuticura 
Ointment are most effective, 
agreeable and economical. 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each, with 32-page book: 


Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns ° 


& Co., Sydney, N.S. W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; 
Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S. A. 

og” Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 
Near 50th Street Subway and 53d Street Elevated 


‘*Broadway’’ Cars 
from Grand Central 
Depot pass the door. 


Also 7th AvenueCars 
from Pennsylvania 
Station. 


New and Fireproof 
Strictly First-Class 
Rates Reasonable 


$2.50 
With Bath 


and up 
Send for Booklet 





Ten minutes’ walk to 30 theatres 


H. P. STIMSON 


Formerly With Hotel Imperial 











HOTEL LENOX 


Buffalo, N. Y. 





BUFFALO’S LEADING TOURIST HOTEL 


Hotel Lenox is modern, fireproof and beautifully 
located. It is popular with tourists because of its fair 
rates, courteous treatment and complete equipment. 
The cuisine and service are the best obtainable. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per day and up 


Special weekly and monthly rates 
Write for complimentary ‘‘Guide of Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls,’ also for SPECIAL TAXICAB AR- 
RANGEMENTS. 


C. A. MINER. Manager 




















SAN 
FRANCISCO 








Under the 


management of 
JAMES WOODS 





EUROPEAN PLAN 
From $2.00 up 





Named after the patron saint of its city, this Hotel expresses the comfortable spirit of 
old California Hospitality 
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The Sun Court of the Palace Hotel, San Francisco 


The only hotels anywhere in which every room has 
attached bath. All the conveniences of good hotels with 
many original features. Accommodations for over 1000. 

















The Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco 
European Plan. $2.50 per day, upward—Suites $10.00, upward 


Under Management of Palace Hotel Company 
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Quality One demands highest Quality 


Another will have Economy 
The same Murphy Varnish 
completely satisfies both. 











Owner— “Give me the best possible job of House 
Finishing—and send in your bill.” 


Painter— “All right sir—I'll do it with 
Murphy Transparent Wood Finishes. ’’ 


Contractor—“This must be a decent Finishing 
job; but with least possible money.’ 


Painter— “All right sir—'ll do it with 
Murphy Transparent Wood Finishes. ’’ 


You see, these most Elegant Varnishes 
do the job with so many fewer gallons 
and so much less labor! 


And then, they are strong and durable, 
like cloth that is made of the finest 
and longest wool. 


_ Murphy Goods are handled by the following Pacific Coast Firms 
JONES & DILLINGHAM, Spokane, Wash. RASMUSSEN & CO., Portland 


CALIFORNIA GLASS & PAINT CO., Los Angeles). WATERHOUSE & LESTER CO., 
C. G. CLINCH & CO., San Francisco Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland 
The Varnish NEWARK 


| That Lasts FRANKLIN MURPHY, President CHICAGO 


| Longest Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada ILLS. 





Murphy Varnish Company No. 
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The Seasons 


By Lilyan H. Lake 


God thought, and lo! each 
flaming tree 

Became the vestment of 
the Deity. 


God thought,--and sudden 
snow fields wide 

The ancient phrophecies 
of Spring belied. 


But in God’s thought 
again the sprouting 
seed 

Found root to satisfy 
man’s earthly need. 


God thought; and inman’s 
heaven-turned face, 
Love flashed to life and 
claimed the altar- 

place. 
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THE 





ROMANCE 


OF 
AMERICAN 


ARCHAZOLOGY 





By 











Arthur Chapman 





Restoring the Balcony House, 
Mesa Verde. 











years that science has made a de-_ the last four or five years has this 
termined effort to lift the veil humble but effective instrument been 
that has hidden the romance of busy among the ruins of our South- 
the earliest Americans from view. west. The restoration of the chief 
The spade is the key that unlocks all “type” cliff houses of the Mesa Verde, 


| T IS ONLY within the last few archaeological mysteries, and rot until 
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the effective work of exploration 
among the buried villages and com- 
munity houses of the Ric Grande Val- 
ley, the important work of clearing 
away the jungle from the ruins of the 
Mayan city of Quirigua, in Guatemala, 
and the preliminary exploration of 
newly discovered cliff ruins in North- 
western Arizona—these are a few of 
the things that have given new mean- 
ing to the study of American archae- 
ology in recent years. 

The laws passed by Congress in 
1906, giving the government the right 
to set aside antiquities for preserva- 
tion, proved a boon to American ar- 
chaeology. Previous to the passing 
of such laws, there was no restraint 
upon vandalism. The most perfect 
cliff houses in the world—those of the 
Mesa Verde in Colorado—were ex- 
posed to the ravages of vandalism for 
twenty years before the women of 
Colorado interfered and had the build- 
ings included in a_ national park. 
When the work of restoring the Mesa 
Verde buildings was begun, Cliff Pal- 
ace and Balcony House were in al- 
most a hopeless condition, some of 
their walls actually having been dy- 
namited by prowlers who hoped to dis- 
cover pottery or other relics. Now the 
antiquities of the country are given 
at least a show of protection by the 
government, and scientists are pro- 
ceeding on their work of excavation 
and restoration, secure in the knowl- 
edge that their task will not be made 
fruitless by vandalism. 

Almost coincidentally with the 
Congressional fiat preserving our an- 
tiquities, the School of American Ar- 
chaeology, which is a branch of the 
Archaeological Institute of America, 
opened headquarters at Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, Direc- 
tor of the school, began a series of 
notable undertakings in the Southwest 
and in Central America. The school 
is fortunately situated, as Santa Fe 
is close to that archaeological wonder- 
land, the valley of the Rio Grande, 
where important research work was 
begun. The territorial legislature gave 
generous support, and the school is 


now picturesquely housed in the ven- 
erable Palace of the Governors, which 
is a show place in itself, associated 
as it is with the earliest history of the 
Southwest at the time of the Span- 
ish dominion. 

Since 1910 the work of restoring the 
ancient Mayan city of Quirigua in 
Guatemala has been carried on by Dr. 
Hewett. This city is in the midst of 
a dense, tropical jungle, on one of the 
plantations of the United Fruit Com- 
pany. Its existence has been known 
since 1840, when Frederick Cather- 
wood spent a day at the ruins and 
made sketches of two of the monu- 
ments, including the famous leaning 
shaft, which has excited the curiosity 
of scholars the world over. This shaft 
is twenty-six feet above the ground, 
with an unknown projection below the 
surface. It leans thirteen feet from 
the perpendicular, and by all the laws 
of physics it should have fallen long 
ago. It is believed that the monu- 
ment marks the limit of size of the 
great shafts which the Mayans were 
so fond of erecting, and that the build- 
ers found it impossible to raise it to 
a vertical position with the simple 
means of prying and cribbing at their 
disposal. 

There are many of these monu- 
ments grouped about the great cere- 
monial plazas of Quirigua. They 
abound with carving, both in figures 
and inscriptions, and when they are 
all uncovered and the moss of ages 
removed from their surface, they will 
furnish a basis for much research 
work. Aside from the discovery notes 
by Catherwood, and the photographs 
and moulds of Maudsley and Dr. Gor- 
don, little or nothing was done toward 
laying bare the story of this lost city 
in the jungle until Dr. Hewett took 
up his preseni work. The third season 
of work in clearing away the jungle 
growth is now about completed, and 
it will take at least two more seasons 
to complete the task. 

The difficulties to be overcome are 
enormous. The rapid growth of jun- 
gle vegetation is almost past belief. 
On returning for the second season of 
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work, it was found that a tangle of 
vegetation twenty-three feet high had 
sprung up in the plazas which had 
been left perfectly clear nine months 
before. About 350 trees had to be 
removed from the temple area of the 
city. This work had to be done with 
the utmost care, as in some cases the 
roots of the trees had clasped monu- 
ments and entire temples. These trees 
had to be felled so that they would not 
uproot the ruins or crush temples and 
monuments in falling. The falling of 
trees owing to decay has injured some 
of the most valuable monuments in 
_ the city area, and it is fortunate that 
the work of restoration was begun be- 
fore Nature had completed the work 
of destruction. 

Enough has been found to indicate 
that Quirigua was one of the principal 
cities of the Mayan group. It is prob- 
ably the religious architecture and 
sculpture that has survived, and 
twenty of the seventy-four acres in 
Quirigua Park doubtless constituted 
the sacred precinct of the city. This 
precinct is laid out in a series of quad- 
rangles, either wholly or in part sur- 
rounded by terraces, some of which 
were surmounted by temples of sand- 
stone variously termed palaces, tem- 
ples and pyramids. These structures 
presented the appearance of rounded 
mounds of earth, but excavation is 
bringing to light their architectural 
beauties. The Great Plaza is almost 
a quarter of a mile in length, open on 
three sides. Grouped within it are 
eleven of the sculptured monuments. 
Adjoining this plaza is a smaller 
quadrangle, called the Ceremonial 
Plaza, which is believed to be the 
place where the principal religious 
ceremonies were held. This plaza is 
surrounded on three sides by massive 
stairways of red sandstone, rising to a 
height of from twenty to fifty feet. A 
large congregation could be assembled 
on these steps for the purpose of wit- 
nessing processions, religious rites, 
sacrifices or games. A still smaller 
quadrangle has been named the Tem- 
ple Court, because no less than five 
temples stand upon the massive ter- 


races surrounding this enclosure, and 
excavation has laid bare some inter- 
esting architectural features, consist- 
ing of sculptured facades and cor- 
nices bearing hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions. 

It is interesting to note that, ac- 
cording to Dr. Hewett, the bundle held 
bv one of the heroic figures on a large 
monument at Quirigua is similar to the 
medicine bundle of the Omaha Indians 
—terminating as it does in a serpent’s 
head at either end. On one of the 
other monuments is a figure grasp- 
ing a wand or scepter, which is held 
across the body in a position which 
corresponds closely with the position 
in which the tiponi is held by the 
snake chief in the snake dance of the 
Hopi. The feathered serpent’s head, 
which appears in Quirigua carvings, 
is a familiar emblem in the picto- 
graphs that abound in our own South- 
west. These hints of a relationship of 
the Mayas with the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of the United States lend new 
interest to the restoration of this won- 
derful sacred city so long hidden in 
the depths of the Guatemalan jungle. 

The School of American Archae- 
ology has been uncovering wonderful 
evidences of a prehistoric life in the 
valley of the Rio Grande, in Northern 
New Mexico. The work on what is 
known as the Pajarito plateau includes 
the restoration of the wonderful “cliff 
city” of Puye and the circular com- 
munity house of Tyuonyi, and the ex- 
cavation of a long sweep of talus vil- 
lages which lined the cliffs of that 
region. A great ceremonial cavern, 
which has been restored, offers a fea- 
ture of exceptional interest. 

Puye is on a great rock, nearly 6,000 
feet long and varying from 90 to 700 
feet in width. The great community 
house is within twenty feet of the edge 
of a cliff, along the face of which a 
talus village extends for more than a 
mile. The community house was ori- 
ginally three or four stories high, but 
had crumbled until it was little more 
than a mound of earth when excava- 
tion was begun. It is worthy of note 
that Santa Clara Pueblo Indians, from 
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a neighboring village, did most of the 
actual work of excavation. It would 
require a rectangle 300 by 275 feet to 
inclose the pile. The rooms surrounded 
a court about 150 feet square. The 
main entrance to the square is at the 
southeast corner, and is seventeen feet 
wide at the outer wall, but double that 
width at the inner wall of the court. 
Ceremonial sanctuaries, or kivas, were 
found excavated in the rock outside 
the rectangle, and the ruins of an an- 
cient reservoir have been found west 
of the pueblo. 

The cliff rains extending along the 
foot of the Puye Mesa are admirable 
specimens of this most unique form 
of architecture which abounds in the 
canyons of the Pajarito country. The 
cliff dwellers of the Mesa Verde built 
stone pueblos in great caves in the 
cliffs, but the Pajaritan dwellings ex- 
tend along the talus slopes at their 
juncture with the cliffs. Some of them 
are merely excavated, cave-like rooms, 
without any form of construction in 
front. Others are caverns, with open 
rooms, like porches, built on in front. 
Others are houses of stone, from one 
to three stories high. Rows-of holes 
in the face of the cliffs show where 
the ceiling beams of the upper stories 
rested. In some places, there are 
caves scooped in the face of the cliff, 
which were evidently the rear rooms 
of these strange, terrace-like struc- 
tures. The walls of the first floors are 
always found where the talus meets 
the vertical cliff, and are generally 
buried under the debris from the 
fallen upper stories and the soil-wash 
from the mesas above. Stairways cut 
in the face of the cliffs at Puye en- 
abled the village dwellers beneath to 
ascend to the great community house 
on top of the mesa, which evidently 
was used as a place of defense. 

Following the work of excavation 
and restgration at Puye, the School of 
American Archaeology took up a simi- 
lar work in the beaiitiful canyon of the 
Rito de los Frijoles. This canyon is 
about twenty miles west of Santa Fe, 
in the center of the Pajarito plateau. 
Here rich rewards greeted the scien- 





tists. The circular community houce 
of Tyuonyi, probably the most unique 
specimen of prehistoric American ar- 
chitecture in existence, was uncov- 
ered. A great ceremonial cavern was 
found near Tyuonyi, and its estufa 
has been cleared of the accumulation 
of ages, and restored to its former con- 
dition. The Sun House, one of the 
most remarkable examples of cliff 
house architecture, has been restored, 
and the cave rooms of the wonderful 
Snake village, along the talus slopes 
of the cliff, have been made easy of 
access. 

The Rito de los Frijoles is a living 
stream, which leaps into the Rio 
Grande over two waterfalls, seventy 
and ninety feet high. These falls make 
it impossible to enter the canyon from 
the Rio Grande. One climbs to the 
mesa top by an old trail, and descends 
by another ancient trail into the gorge 
at the site of the Tyuonyi villages. 
There are four community houses in 
this valley, and one on the mesa rim, 
while the cliff-houses extend for more 
than a mile along the northern wall 
of the gorge. Just as the Puye com- 
munity house was the principal focus 
of population at the northern end of 
the Pajarito plateau, so the circular 
community house of Tyuonyi was the 
center of the Frijoles district. This 
house was built on the bank of a 
creek, so close to the stream that it 
necessitated a flattening of the circular 
structure at the southwest. The com- 
munity house is circular in form, and, 
as excavated, it looks like the ruin 
of an ancient Colosseum, when viewed 
from near-by cliffs. 

Unlike most of the community 

“houses of ancient and modern pueblo 
dwellers, Tyuonyi seems to have been 
built according to a general plan, in- 
stead of growing by the addition of 
single suits or rooms to accommodate 
the growth of the population. This is 
proven by the circular form of the 
walls themselves, which form curved 
lines, showing that the prehistoric ar- 
chitects had a definite plan in mind 
when they started this singular cita- 
del. It is estimated that Tyuonyi was 
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1. Great cairn and ceremonial kiva in the Rito de los Frijoles, New Mexico, 
as restored. 2. A corner of the great community house of Puye, New Mexico, 
shortly after the excavation. 
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at least three stories in height. Like 
the rectangular house at Puye, it has 
a central court. The living rooms 
were entered by means of ladders to 
the roofs, and by ladders and hatch- 
ways in the rooms. The court was 
entered through a single passageway, 
which varies from six to seven feet 
in width. With this passageway closed 
the inhabitants of Tyuonyi could hold 
a vastly superior force at bay. An 
interesting light on the age of this 
house is shed by Dr. Hewett, who esti- 
mates that the soil in the court, which 
varied from two to six feet in depth, 
must have been laid by the most 
gradual atmospheric deposit, as the 
pueblo is not exposed to drifting 
sands. 

As in the case at Puye, a large kiva 
was found at Tyuonvyi, excavation hav- 
ing laid bare a circular room about 
forty feet in diameter. This kiva was 
roofed, as the holes which contained 
the posts supporting the roof were 
found in the floor. 
probably through a trap door in the 
roof. Two other ceremonial rooms 
were found within the court of the 
great pueblo. A few hundred yards 
from the kiva was found a circular 
floor of tufa blocks, which is either 
a threshing floor or the remains of a 
kiva built above ground. The kivas 
form an interesting feature of the life 
of the dwellers in the canyon of the 
Frijoles. Most of them are found 
near the pueblos in the bottom of the 
valley, sunk in the talus in front of 
the cliff villages, or excavated in the 
solid wails of the cliffs. Probably 
each group, or village, possessed its 
own kiva, and there are strong indica- 
tions that a dual system of tribal or- 
ganization existed in the Rito de los 
Frijoles, and that the great kiva of Ty- 
uonyi was the sanctuary of the winter 
or summer eople. 

The ceremonial cave, which was dis- 
covered high in the cliff opposite the 
upper valley pueblo in the Rito, is 
interesting. This cave will accommo- 
date several hundred people. At one 
time it contained several rooms, which 
were built against the wall of the cav- 


The entrance was‘ 
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ern, and back of these rooms were ex- 
cavated apartments, like those back 
of the cliff house proper. In the rock 
floor of the cave the scientists found a 
great kiva, which was carefully 
cleared of the debris of ages which 
filled it. Many valuable specimens 
were taken from the debris of the kiva, 
which has been roofed, and into which 
one can descend by means of a ladder 
through a trap door. There is no doubt 
that this great cavern, which is 150 
feet above the bottom of the canyon, 
and which is now reached by ninety 
feet of ladders and two hundred feet 
of stairways, was one of the holy 
places of the ancient Pajaritans, and 
that many weird ceremonies were en- 
acted here when the long rows of 
talus villages were alight with bon- 
fires. 

An interesting discovery was made 
in conducting the work in Frijoles 
Canyon, relating to the method of 
burial practiced by this ancient people. 
It was thought that the Pajaritans 
practiced cremation because no burial 
grounds were found. Exploratory 
trenches were run in every direction 
about the community house of Tyu- 
onyi to discover a burial place, if such 
existed. None was found, but when 
the scientists had almost concluded to 
accept the cremation theory, a series 
of trenches was run through the talus 
in front of a group of cliff houses. 
These trenches were run parallel to 
the wall, and were sunk about two- 
thirds of the way to the plain. A num- 
ber of burial places were discovered, 
all the skeletons being buried sepa- 
rately in the talus and no pottery being 
found with the remains. 

Two groups of cliff houses have 
been excavated in the Frijoles Can- 
yon. One is called the Sun House 
group, because of the prevalence of 
the sun symbol in the face of the cliff, 
over the houses. The Sun House oc- 
cupies a crescent-shaped terrace in the 
cliff 150 feet long. It is estimated 
that it contained forty to fifty rooms 
ef all classes. The cave rooms and 
alcove rooms, the latter being only 
partly inclosed in rock, were behind 




















the exterior rooms, which were built 
up from the talus. So terrific has been 
the action of the elements, however, 
that the exterior rooms have crumbled 
into the talus slopes, and have been so 
covered by the wash from the cliffs 
that all evidences cf walls have been 
hidden. The Sun House is connected 
with another group, known as the 
house of the Snake people, by a stair- 
wey trail which leads up to the higher 
levels back of a group of strange coni- 
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pueblo ruins, like Puye and Tyuonyi, 
have been found, and no less than 
thirty. cliff villages containing thou- 


In addition, there 
have been discovered some _ twenty- 
eight minor pueblo ruins and two 
shrines. The most interesting of these 
are within walking distance of Tyu- 
onyi. About three hours’ march from 
Tyuonyi is the Pueblo of the Stone 
Lions, which consists of a_ single 
great community house, with the usual 


sands of rooms. 








Tyuonyi, circular community house in Riio de los Frijoles, as excavated by 
the School of American Archaeology. 


cal rocks, known as “The Needles.” 
The Snake village consisted of rooms 
partly cut into the cliff, and partly 
built of masonry. The cave rooms 
have been cleared and connected with 
ladders, so they are now accessible. 
The extent of population in the 
Pajarito Plateau region can be imag- 
ined when it is known that in a district 
thirty miles iong by twenty miles in 
breadth mcre than thirty important 





outlying cliff dwellings. This spot is 
famous because of the “Shrine of the 
Mokatch,” which consists of a stone 
stockade inclosing the stone effegies 
of a pair of mountain lions. One of 
the many other archaeological features 
of exceptional interest in the Pajarito 
country is the Painted Cave, which 
has its walls covered with pictographs 
in colors. 

An interesting and valuable feature 











Cliff Palace view from across the canyon. 


of the work in the Pajarito country is 
the restoration of the “type” ruins, 
even to the replacing of smaller ar- 
ticles, and utensils, just as they were 
in the days of the ancient inhabitants. 
In one of the cliff houses of the Rito, 
Mr. Kenneth M. Chapman, who is in 
charge of all the map, plan and res- 
toration work, has restored a suite of 
cliff rooms, with interesting results. 
Next to the door is seen the fireplace, 
with fire-dogs, comal stone, fire screen 
and cooking pot, with a water gourd 
close at hand. In another corner are 
seen the meal box, with metates, for 
grinding corn. Near the ceiling are 
stretched deer thongs, on which meat 
is hung to dry, and at one end of the 
room are found all the instruments for 
pottery-making, while an alcove con- 
tains the stored meal. 

Bandelier, Loomis and others have 
written much about this weird land, 
but it has remained for the practical 
archaeologist with the spade to demon- 
strate in the last few years that the 
half has not been told, and that an 
archaeological wonderland is being 
opened at the very doors of American 
sight-seers, equal in interest and 





majesty to anything that the Old 
World has to offer. 

Since the creation of Mesa Verde 
Nationai Park, which brings all the 
cliff dwellings of that region under 
government protection, the three great 
cliff dwellings, known as Spruce Tree 
House, Balcony House and Cliff Pal- 
ace have been restored. Dr. Jesse 
Walker Fewkes, of Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, was in charge of the work of 
restoring Spruce Tree House and 
Cliff Palace, and Dr. Hewett, assisted 
by Jesse L. Nusbaum and J. P. Adams 
of the School of American Archae- 
ology, restored Balcony House. This 
work occupied several seasons, and 
the results were most satisfactory in 
all cases. The buildings were all in 
ruins, having been exposed to vandal- 
ism since their discovery in 1889. Cliff 
Palace and Balcony House had suf- 
fered especially. The kivas were 
filled with debris. Tottering walls had 
been pushed outward, and ceiling 
beams had been torn out and used for 
firewood. 

To-day, however, these once melan- 
choly ruins are a revelation. The kivas 
have been cleaned out, walls have 

















Cliff City after excavation. 


been cunningly rebuilt, and others have 
been strengthened, and ceremonial 
plazas have been cleared. In all cases 
original lines have been maintained, 
and so cleverly has the new work 
been blended with the old that, after 
a few seasons, it will be impossible 
to distinguish the work of the scien- 
tists from the work of the cliff people 
themselves. The cliff dwellings of the 
Mesa Verde were well worth visiting 
before the restoration, but now they 
have been made doubly impressive. A 
trip, including these dwellings and a 
visit to the restored ruins of the Rio 
Grande Valley, which have been de- 
scribed, will give the sightseer a com- 
prehensive idea of how the “first 
Americans” must have lived. 

New wonders are constantly being 
discovered in the Southwest. In 
the least known portion of the Navajo 
Indian reservation, in Northeastern 
Arizona, the government has set aside 
a tract known as Navajo National 
Monument, which includes some tre- 
mendously impressive cliff ruins. Dr. 
Fewkes has made a preliminary ex- 
ploration of this region, and has 


The round chambers were kivas. 





and 


excavation 
restoration of two of the great ruins, 
known as Betatakin and Kietsiel, as 
“type” ruins to illustrate the pre-his- 
toric culture of the aborigines of that 


recommended the 


section. The ruins of the Navajo 
National Monument have suffered 
little from vandalism, owing to their 
recent discovery and their compara- 
tively inaccessible location. It is be- 
lieved that they. will preserve most 
valuable data for the future student 
of prehistoric man in North America. 
There are many ruins within the ter- 
ritory set aside by the government, and 
the work of exploration alone can be 
carried on profitably through many 
seasons. 

In the same Indian reservation are 
to be found the wonderful ruins of the 
Canyon de Chelly and Chaco Canyon, 
not to speak of solitary ruins of pueblo 
and cliff types in scattered locations. 
Southeastern Utah abounds with cliff 
ruins which have never been explored 
by white men. In the Mesa Verde 


cour.try there have been counted more 
than three hundred ruins in the can- 
yons sloping toward the Mancos River, 
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most of which hav: 1._.2r been visited 
by white men. 

With such a variety of material to 
challenge public attention, it is not 
strange that there has been a notice- 
able awakening of interest in Ameri- 
can archaeology in recent years. 
Americans have contributed much, 
both in a monetary and scientific way, 
to the study of ancient life in the Old 


World, and now, with the assurance 
that the discoveries of scientists will 
be protected from vandalism, atten- 
tion is being turned to the rich field 
at home. The spade and trowel are 
busy in fields where hitherto there has 
been little more than speculation, and 
the results are certain to grow more 
fascinating year by year. Future devel- 
opments may bring yet richer rewards. 





THE SONG OF THE WESTERN WATERS 


Wild, we went tumbling and swirling 
In our mad dance to the sea, 
Man saw nought of our sporting, 
Save the Red Man from his tepee. 
Calmly, at length, by the prairie, 
Arid and brown in the sun, 
We skipped along helter-skelter 
Seeking the goal to be won. 
Then came man ‘sith his transit, 
Measured our banks and our flow. 
Poor, insignificant creature, 
What of our might could he know? 
We, the mighty white torrent, 
Playing our own careless way! 
Who should venture to check us, 
Or interfere with our play? 


Yet undismayed, he soon bound us, 
Dammed us across, shore to shore. 
Dried up our cataracts mighty, 
Stilling their deep, booming roar. 
Many a tussle we gave him, 
Struggling in vain to be free. 
Dauntless, resourceful, he quelled us. 
Tamed us from source to the sea. 


Now we must whirr through his turbines, 
Make cities glow in the night; 
Railways now roll by our power, 
Great motors hum by our might. 
Banks that were yesterday barren, - 
Now, by our help, can produce 
Fruits: for the gardens we water 
Repay in manner profuse. 
So when we dance in the sunlight, 
This is the song that we sing: 
“We are the forces that do this, 
But mastering man is our King. 
We labor now where we frolicked, 
Working where once we but ran; 
Wealth we now give to the country, 
And he who rules us is man.” 


HERBERT BENJAMIN PEIRCE. 
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FUR SEAL IN ALASKAN WATERS 


By Jean Rhoda 


A comprehensive view of the industry in the North, its early rough and 
careless methods, and the modern organized commercial system that is at- 


tempting to conserve its life. 


interesting or romantic history 

than that of the fur trade in our 

great outstanding province to 
the northward, and especially that par- 
ticular phase of the traffic in the pel- 
tries of the fur seal which in the early 
days of Russian occupancy began to 
engage the efforts of traders and fur 
hunters. 

For a generation the promyshleniki 
had been pushing out from the Kam- 
chatkan shore across unknown seas to 
the newly discovered Eldorado in 
search of the rare and beautiful sea- 
otter pelage before the commercial 
possibilities of the fur seal products 
presented themselves, although the 
sea-cow, as then known among the 
Russian and Japanese, had long been 
noted as it came northward through 
the passes and channels of the Aleu- 
tian Chain in the early summer, and 
returned by the same route at the ap- 
proach of winter. But of it little was 
known, the Indians even expressing 


Peres no industry has a more 



















ignorance as to the hawling ground of 
the strange animal, none having been 
found at any time upon either main- 
land or outlying islands of the portion 
of Russian America then known. 

With the increasing and steady de- 
cline in the ranks of the sea-otter, 
whose numbers had dwindled by the 
middle of the Eighteenth Century 
from former tens and hundreds of 
theusands to hundreds and tens of 
hundreds, under the persistent rav- 
ages of hunters—tne necessity for 
new fields of gain became evident, and 
the feverish ambition of the bands of 
Russians, Tartars and Kossacks then 
engaged in the traffic led them to in- 
stitute a search for the resting place 
of the fur seal. Forthwith, one hun- 
dred schooners and shallops sailed 
through storm and fog northward and 
southward of the Aleutian Islands— 
ranging over a considerable portion of 
the area of the North Pacific and Ber- 
ing Sea waters in their tireless, per- 
sistent effort for discovery of the mys- 
tic shore, and finally, after nearly 
eighteen years of unfruitful search, 
were rewarded—the rugged Musco- 
vitic “stoorman,’”’ Gehrman Pribilov, 
on the morning of July 7, 1784, run- 
ning his shallop upon the beaches of 
the island of St. George, and taking 
possession of the long, pebbly strands, 
black with pods of fur seal, in the 
name of the Imperial government. 

The lucrative possibilities of the fur 
resources of the island and its near 
neighbor, St. Paul, discovered a year 











Native hauling the 
carcass of a young 
seal, just captured off 
shore. 
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later, at once became evident, and led 
to their immediate settlement by a 
number of trading companies then op- 
erating in Russian possessions—and 
the importation of « hundred or more 
Aleut hunters from Oonalaska, Atka 
and other southern neighborhoods to 
facilitate the handling of the animals 
—of which it has been estimated as 
many as 500,000 skins were at that 
time taken annually, the figures even 
being placed as high as 2,000,000— 
not more than half of which, however, 
were marketed, owing to ineffective 
curing. 

The story of the years which fol- 
lowed is a chronicle of the wrongs and 
outrages perpetrated upon the willing 
natives by their despotic taskmasters 
—who, spurred on by jealous ambition 
to outdo their rivals in the traffic, 
stopped at no means in order to gain 
the desired end. The baneful effects 
of such rivalry soon became evidenced 
in the wanton and wasteful destruc- 
tion of the herds—threatening their 
very existence a decade after their 
discovery, and leading finally to the 
granting of a charter of monopoly by 
the Imperial government to a single 
reliable corporation, the Russian 
American Company, numbering among 
its shareholders members of the Royal 
family and nobility, with headquarters 
at Irkutsk, afterward St. Petersburg, 
and a manager resident in Sitka, as- 
suming autocratic control of all Rus- 
sian possessions in America in 1799. 

The new company began immedi- 
ately to exercise its authority by tak- 
ing measures for the suppression of 
the slaughter of the seal herds; but 
their early attempts, tending rather to 
limit than te reform the character of 
the killing, proved ineffective, male 
and female being taken indiscrimin- 
ately, until in 1808 the condition of the 
herd became so precarious that it was 
deemed advisable to suspend all kill- 
ing for a period of four years, in order 
to afford an opportunity for recupera- 
tion. In 1812, killing was again re- 
sumed, but on a different basis, the 
taking of males alone being permitted 
—which regulation held good up to 
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1864, and resulted in such a general 
rehabilitation of fur seal herds that 
at that time it was thought expedient 
to take annually from the Island of St. 
Paul alone 700,000 skins without dan- 
ger of depletion. 

The Russian American Company, 
during the 67 years of its sovereignty, 
found a ready market for the fur out- 
put from the seal islands in that great 
international mart on the Chinese fron- 
tier, Kiauchau, the Mongolians then, as 
now, being solicitous purchasers of 
furs—the northern provinces of the 
Celestial Empire where are resident 
a large portion of the wealthy classes, 
being subject to severe winters. Hence 
the desire for fur garments, which con- 
stitute an important article of dress 
of every Chinaman of standing. 

The skins were first sent to Sitka, 
then known as Archangel, where they 
were sorted and put up into square 
bundles, being pressed into shape by 
an old-fashioned hand lever and 
corded while under pressure. After 
which, having’ been duly numbered 
and catalogued, they went by ship to 
Okhotsk, thence by pack horse or ox- 
cart to Kiauchau. At Kiauchau, came 
semi-annually the buyers from Pekin, 
and other large centers, to inspect the 
Pribilof cargo and purchase such pel- 
tries as met with their approval in 
exchange for the celebrated black teas 
of Miamatschin, carrying the skins by 
camel to their home markets, where 
they again changed hands, finally 
reaching the retail trade. First class 
pelts brought in China, in the early 
fifties, from “10 to 15 roubles,” equiva- 
lent to nine or ten dollars in our coin- 
age, but the average sales made did 
not exceed five dollars per skin. 

At one time, also, the Russian com- 
pany disposed of a considerable num- 
ber of fur seal pelts in American or 
European markets, it being under con- 
tract up to 1853 to supply a New York 
firm with its season’s stock at $2.50 per 
skin, and some thousand pelts were an- 
nually received in parchment form in 
London, in 1858 the company con- 
tracting with Messrs. Oppenheim & 
Company,..a- leading London furrier, 
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1. Aleut hunter in kayak, showing harpoon in readiness. 2. On the killing 
ground, St. Paul Island. 3. Seal bladders filled with seal oil, which is pre- 
served in this manner each season for winter consumption by the natives. 
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for from ten to twelve thousand at 10s. 
10d., the quantity being increased in 
1864 to twenty thousand. It was not, 
however, until the assumption of con- 
trol by the Alaskan Commercial Com- 
pany, under the American regime, that 
the European trade was placed on the 
substantial basis which exists at the 
present time. 

The year following the passing of 
the great northern territory from Rus- 
sian to American control, known as the 
interregnum, was marked by the reign 
of lawlessness and ruthless slaughter 
of the herds, owing to inadequate 
supervision, a toll of 500,000 being 
taken during that season, the proceeds 
swelling the coffers of private indi- 
viduals and enterprises; not until the 
spring of 1876 was order again estab- 
lished by the arrival of the government 
representative upon the grounds. After 
due consideration and debate as to 
the best methods for conducting the 
fur seai industry on the seal islands, 
the government finally decided in 
favor ot the leasing system, and as a 
result of the issuance of bids, the 
Pribilof seal rookeries in 1870 passed 
for a period of 20 years into the con- 
trol of the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany—a corporation composed of New 
Ergland capital and with headquarters 
at San Francisco. Under the contract 
the lessees were permitted to take not 
more than 100,000 skins a season— 
paying for the privilege an annual 
rental of $55,000 to the United States 
treasury with an additional tax of 
$2.621%4 on each pelt shipped—furnish 
employment and food supplies to the 
natives and conduct during eight 
months of the year schools on the Is- 
lands of St. George and St. Paul. 

One of the most beneficent effects 
evident under the American rule was 
a marked betterment in the condition 
of the native population. Under the 
old order the Aleuts had been little 
better than serfs, receiving no reward 
for their labor, nor expecting any; 
dwelling in sod-roofed barrabaras, 
cold and filthy, and existing on a 
monotonous diet of seal flesh. The new 
soon after occupation, 


company, 
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erected comfortable dwellings and sup- 


plemented the rude fare by many 


_ staples and even luxuries of every-day 


living, while for their services hitherto 
exacted gratis, a substantial wage of 
forty cents for each pelt taken pre- 
parec for market, was given, which on 
the annual output of 100,000 skins, af- 
forded an income for the three or 
four hundred inhabitants, exceeding 
that of many high-paid mechanics in 
this country. 

With the expiration of the lease in 
1889, so satisfactory had proven the 
system—$6,350,000 in royalties having 
been conveyed into the treasury during 
the time cf the company’s occupation 
—that bids were again issued, and af- 
ter an animated and bitter struggle in 
competition, the North American Com- 
mercial Company secured the award 
for a second score of years, the new 
contract differing in some points from 
its predecessor, to the advantage of 
the government, the yearly rental be- 
ing increased to $60,000 per annum 
and the bonus on each skin taken to 
$9.621%. The company was to furnish 
in addition to the former agreement, 
medical aid for the sick and disabled 
natives, care for the aged, widowed 
and orphaned, erect church buildings 
and supply eighty or more tons of coal, 
the amcunt to be regulated by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

At the time of the accession of the 
North American Commercial Com- 
pany, and for a considerable period 
previous, an appreciable diminution in 
the numbers of killable seals on the 
rookeries of St. George and St. Paul 
had begun to be noticeable, and specu- 
lation regarding the possible causes to 
arise. A board of Cummissioners was 
finally appointed by Congress for pur- 
poses of investigation into the causes 
of the decline, and after a thorough 
and exhaustive examination extending 
over a period of years, the American 
Bering Sea Commission declared as 
the sole cause of the herd’s depletion 
that new phase of the fur seal industry 
which had begun at that time to reach 
considerable proportions—open sea or 
pelagic sealing—the taking of the ani- 
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mals while en route to their winter 
rookeries or upon their return north- 
ward in the spring, by the sealing 
schooners. 

Pelagic sealing as an industry is of 
comparatively recent date, for ten 
years after the purchase of Alaska, the 
seal herds having been practically un- 
molested in the annual migrations, al- 
though the Indians from the earliest 
times were accustomed to hunt seals in 
their dug-out canoes from ten to 
twenty miles off shore as the herds 
passed northward in the spring. But 
it was not until 1879 that sailing ves- 
sels were pressed into service in order 
to expedite matters and enlarge the 
field of operation by carrying the 
hunters with their canoes far out to 
sea within range of the summer feed- 
ing grounds of the animals, during that 
year seven vessels attacking the herds 
in the North Pacific and securing 3,600 
skins. In 1880 the industry was given 


a fresh impetus by the entry for the 
first time of a sealer into Bering Sea— 
The City of San Diego—under Cap- 


tain Kathgard, for many years en- 
gaged in walrus hunting off the Alas- 
kan Peninsula, bringing into Victoria, 
British Columbia, that year 500 pel- 
tries, valued at $10 each, as the re- 
sult of a season’s efforts. So remu- 
nerative did the business prove that 
by 1884 all the vessels formerly en- 
gaged in walrus hunting had practi- 
cally abandoned the chase of rosmarus, 
resorting to Bering Sea for sealing, the 
sealing schooners increasing from 
seven to one hundred and fifteen at 
that time, and skins secured from 
1,000 in 1870 to 62,000 in 1890. 

At first the government, acting upon 
the precedent created by Russia in the 
ukase of 1821, which prohibited for- 
eign vessels from approaching or land- 
ing within a hundred Italian miles of 
her possessions in America, seized 
and confiscated a number of poaching 
schooners. Canadians being largely en- 
gaged in the deep sea sealing, a con- 
troversy at once arose with England 
as to the legitimacy of the govern- 
ment’s claim to jurisdictional rights on 
the waters of Bering Sea, which dis- 
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cussion, covering a period of four 
years inclusively from 1886-1890, fin- 
ally resulted in the Paris Tribunal of 
Arbitration, which met in the French 
capital in the spring of 1893. The Tri- 
bunal’s decision was, however, un- 
favorable to us, the claims of the 
United States to fur seal protectory 
rights being set aside and pelagic seal- 
ing was continued, but under modified 
form, the ensuing treaty establishing 
a closed season for the month of May, 
sealers oniy under license being per- 
mitted at any time tc operate, hunting 
to be limited to the use of the spear, 
and a sixty mile zone created about 
the seal islands. 

Soon, however, the inefficacy of 
the limited restriction became evident, 
and each succeeding year more appar- 
ent, the season of 1895 witnessing the 
largest pelagic catch in the history of 
the industry, when fifty-nine ships pro- 
cured 44,169 skins. The sixty mile 
zone proved ineffectual, the feeding 
grounds extending far beyond its lim- 
its, and the limited season, while shut- 
ting off the usual catch of the pro- 
hibited morth, the increased cost to the 
government of its enlarged sealing 
patrol was out of all proportion to the 
gain accrued. In addition, the Japan- 
ese sealers, not being parties to the 
contract, became more flagrant in their 
operations, not infrequently violating 
the law of the closed zone—in 1900 
two vessels with a cargo of 1,300 skins 
valued at $40 each being taken in gov- 
ernment waters, and in more than one 
instance plundering the rookeries of 
St. Paul. Some idea of the extent of 
this pelagic catch of these Oriental 
sealers may be obtained from the rec- 
ord in the Journal of the Fisheries 
Society of Japan, issued on July 10, 
1911, in which the Japanese sea catch 
for the ten years previous is stated as 
104,105, with a total of 279 vessels. 

With the decline of the herds came 
a corresponding decrease in each sea- 
son’s catch—the number of skins taken 
by pelagic sealers dwindling from 
135,474 in 1894 to but 35,057 three 
years later, while in the rookeries, 
where it was possible to procure 100,- 




















A young seal hunter watching his 
father off shore in a kayak shooting 
seals. 


000 pelts in 1870, at the time the next 
American Commercial Company as- 
sumed control, a bare 21,000 were ob- 
tainable. The seriousness of the situa- 
tion aroused even Great Britain to the 
necessity of taking preventive meas- 
ures, one-half of all the skins sold 
annually in London being obtained 
from the Pribilof rookeries, and in- 
cluding the Northwest or pelagic catch, 
the Alaska herd furnished sixty per 
cent of the supply of seal skins of the 
world’s markets—the Southern seal 
population, excepting for a few strag- 
glers on the Lobos Islands and Chil- 
ian coast, having long since been de- 
molished by the ruthless slaughter of 
hunters—and after long continued ef- 
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fort the Government finally obtained 


the co-operation of Great Britain, 


Japan and Russia in a treaty to abol- 
ish pelagic sealing for a period of fif- 
teen years, The year following, Con- 
gress passed a law for its ratification. 

By the terms of the treaty, Russia 
and the United States, as owners of 
the principal herds, agreed to pay to 
Great Britain and Japan fifteen per 
cent of all profits derived from the 
herds on the seal islands, as disem- 
bursement, which proved highly satis- 
factory to the contracting parties, the 
revenue thus obtained exceeding the 
net earnings derived from either the 
Canadian or Japanese fleets. This pro- 
hibitive agreement went into effect in 
the spring of 1912, and the beneficial 
results from its season of operation 
have already become evident, 15,000 
breeding seals reaching the rookeries 
in safety last year, which otherwise, 
under peiagic operations, would have 
been taken in the course of migration 
or during later excursions to the feed- 
ing grounds. 

At the expiration of the North 
Amercan Commercial Company’s lease 
in 1910, the lease system was aban- 
doned, and the Pribilof reserve taken 
directly under government manage- 
ment, the past three seasons the ‘“Bu- 
reau of Fisheries acting as its repre- 
sentative, conducting the fur seal in- 
dustry in the seal islands, supervising 
the killing, preparing of the skins for 
market and caring for the natives. The 
killing and skinning is done entirely, 
as formerly, by the Aleuts, under the 
immediate direction of the native chief 
who, in turn, is subject to the super- 
vision of the government agent. 

The killing season extends from the 
first of June, when the seals begin to 
appear on the rookeries, to the latter 
part of August, the skins being during 
this time in their prime. When the 
“holluschickie” or young bachelor 
seals, the class takea, have hawled up 
on the sandy beaches in considerable 
numbers, the natives prepare for work. 
Starting out from the village before 
daybreak, when the air is cool and all 




















A seal rookery on the islands off the Alaskan coast. 


danger from overneating the animals 
during the drive is eliminated, they 
round up a large pod and start across 
the sands to the killing grounds some 
hundred yards distant—allowing the 


animals to rest at intervals. When the 
killing ground is reached, the men 
close in and cut off a pod of from 
twenty to fifty, driving them apart a 
short distance, when the killable seals, 
three year olds, large twos, and small 
fours, are culled out, the remainder of 
the pod being permitted to find their 
way back to the rookeries. The kill- 
ing then begins; men armed with 
heavy hard-wood clubs from four to 
five feet in length and some three 
inches thick, approach and strike each 
animal a sharp blow on the head, the 
skull being the most vulnerable por- 
tion of the seal’s anatomy—after 
which a knife blade is plunged into 


his vitals, insuring his death. When 
a pod has been thus knocked down, a 
second is cut off and driven up, which 
process is continued until the entire 
herd is thus disposed of, after which 
the skin is removed from the carcasses 
and carried in carts to the salt house. 
Here, after being counted by the gov- 
ernment agent, they are placed in 
“kenches,” or bins, flesh side up, a 
thick coat of saline preservative alter- 
nating each layer. After lying thus 
for a week, they are taken out and the 
reverse side salted, the curing process 
being completed. with the second per- 
iod of pickling, when, having been 
bundled and securely corded, they are 
sent in bidarkas to the waiting vessel 
“Homer.” Upon arrival in San Fran- 
cisco, the cargo is catalogued, packed 
in large hogsheads, and shipped in 
ventilated freight cars to New York, 
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thence by ship to London, where, 
dressed and dyed. For years the Eng- 
lish metropolis has been the ultimate 
market of the world’s supply of fur 
seal skins—nine-tenths of all pelts ob- 
tained from the Lobos Islands, South 
Africa, Australia and other former 
supply centers, as well as the Alaskan 
catch, have been purchased and pre- 
pared there for th2 world’s markets, 
the English furriers alone seeming to 
have attained perfection in the art of 
dyeing and dressing. 

Most of the consignments are re- 
ceived at the present time by Messrs. 
C. M. Lampson & Company, by whom, 
after having been duly listed, are dis- 
posed of at public auction, held semi- 
annually, to the highest bidder, mer- 
chants and furriers from the world’s 
centers being present at such times in 
person or by proxy to make such pur- 


chases as desired for their coming 
season’s sales. The sale day for Alas- 
kan fur seal skins is in January; during 
the season of 1912 the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor receiving checks 
from Messrs. C. M. Lampson to the 
amount of $385,862.28, representing 
the net proceeds of the year’s sales. 
The three seasons during: which the 
government has conducted the indus- 
try the revenue approximated $1,200,- 
000. When we consider that during 
the twenty years following its acces- 
sion the fur seal industry alone, in the 
waters of Alaska, yielded the purchase 
price of the entire territory, and each 
succeeding season an annuity which 
the kingdoms of the earth might well 
envy, we can justly say that “Seward’s 
Folly” has indeed proven to be “the 
richest gem picked from the bargain 
counter of nations.” 





RISUS DEORUM 


Ye touch me not! Ye sordid things; 
Ye phantom shapes of pain; the stings 
Of vanished hope; remorse that clings 
To all a life-time’s useless chaff— 


Ye touch me not, 


I yet can laugh! 


Ye touch me not! 


Ye that have laid 


The traps of Fate, and scoffing said: 
“A piteous thing his folly made.” 
Your bitter lees I will not quaff. 


Ye touch me not, 


While yet, I laugh! 


Ye touch me not! 


For yet to me 


The stars remain an ecstasy; 
The Was is dead, I am To Be! 
Ye terrors, fall beneath my staff; 


Ye touch me not— 


For see, I laugh! 


Atice Mavor Epwarps. 
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‘A pressure cylinder” plant in which timbers are treated. 


“PICKLING” TIMBER 


By Arthur L. Dahl 


important season in the life of 
She knows 

that Nature is a prolific pro- 
ducer when the summer sun shines 
warm and bright, and the refreshing 
rains quench the thirst of the growing 


P importants TIME” is a mighty 


every housekeeper. 


children of the vegetable kingdom. 
But she also knows that the black- 
sheep son of Nature, named “Decay,” 
will soon decimate the most bountiful 
crop of fragrant fruit or luscious ber- 
ries, unless they are “preserved.” 
Uncle Sam is very thrifty. Says 
he: “To save a penny is to earn one. 
If I make a stick of timber last twice 
as long by means of an artificial pre- 
servative treatment, I am conserving 
one of my greatest natural resources— 


the forest.” So he is, through the 
Forest Service, conducting experi- 
ments in various parts of the country 
to determine better and more economi- 
cal methods of preserving the strong, 
healthy timber and increasing the 
durability and strength of inferior 
varieties of trees. 

The object of all preservative treat- 
ments is to prevent decay. The decay 
of a plant body, such as wood, is not 
an inorganic process like the rusting 
of iron or the crumbling of stone, but 
is due to the activities of low forms of 
plant life called “bacteria” and 
“fungi.” Bacteria are among the sim- 
plest of ail forms of life, often consist- 
ing of but a single cell, microscopic in 
size. They multiply by the division 
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of the parent cell into other cells, 
which, in turn, divide again. 

Fungi, although much more compli- 
cated than bacteria, are also low in 
the scale of creation when compared 
with familiar flowering plants and 
shrubs. They consist merely of tiny 
threads or hyphae, which are collec- 
tively known as the “mycelium.” In 
many of the higher forms of fungi the 
threads grow together to form com- 
pact masses of tissue. Familiar ex- 
amples of these forms are the “toad- 
stools,” which grow on damp, rotting 
logs, and the “punks,” or “brackets,” 
on the trunks of trees in the forest. 

The causes of decay in wood, how- 
ever, are not these fruiting bodies 
themselves. Spores—very primitive 
substitutes for seed—which are borne 
in the countless compartments into 
which the under surfaces of the fruit- 
ing bodies are sometimes divided, are 
produced in infinite number, and are 
so fine they can be distinguished only 
by the microscope. When seen in bulk, 
they appear as the finest dust. Like 
dust, they are carried by the wind and 
strike all portions of the surrounding 
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objects. Few species of fungi suc- 
cessfully attack healthy living trees, 
and only a comparatively small num- 
ber can attack and destroy wood. Yet 
the spores of some find a lodging in 
dead portions of a tree or in cut tim- 
ber, and if the wood is moist and in the 
right condition for the spore to grow, 
it germinates and sends out a thin, 
film-like white thread, which, by re- 
peated branching, penetrates the en- 
tire structure of the wood. These are 
the real agents of decay. 

Wood is composed of minute cells. 
The chief material of the cell walls is 
a substance called “cellulose,” and 
around this there are incrusted many 
different organic substances known 
collectively as “lignin.” Most of the 
wood-destroying fungi attack only the 
lignin; others attack the cellulose alone 
—while a third class destroy all parts 
of the wood structure. The lignin and 
the cellulose are dissolved by certain 
substances secreted by the fungi, and 
thus serve as food for the fungus 
growth. In this way the fungi can de- 
velop until they extend throughout 
every portion of the timber, and finally 











Special plant for pickling fence rails. 
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i. A telegraph pole, untreated, erec ted at same time as opposite treated 
pole (No. 2) showing decay at butt. 2.A telegraph pole, carefully treated 
by the process, as good as new. 3. T he timbers on the left were treated 
with creosote and show no signs of d ecay. The untreated timbers alongside 
are already a menace, and have rotte d away. 
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so much of the weod fibre is eaten 
away or changed in composition that 
its strength is greatly diminished, the 
texture becomes brittle and discon- 
nected, and the wood is said to be 
“rotten.” 

But food is not the only thing that 
a fungus requires for its growth and 
development. It must also have heat, 
air and moisture. If any of these is 
lacking, the fungus cannot develop. 
For this reason, “kiln-dried’”’ wood 
will last indefinitely, if not subjected 
to moisture. 

By far the best method of checking 
the growth of fungi is to deprive them 
of food. This can be done by inject- 
ing poisonous substances into the tim- 
ber, and so change the organic matter 
from food suitable for fungi into 
powerful fungicides. The germs of 
decay are not inherent in the wood it- 
seif. They start from the outside. This 
explains the efficacy of certain paints, 
which merely form a superficial coat- 
ing over the surface of the timber, but 
which are poisonous enough to pre- 
vent the spores from germinating, or 
the hyphae of most forms of wood- 
destroying fungi from penetrating into 
the unprotected wood in the interior. 
The ancients were in the habit of 
painting their statues with oily and 
hituminous preparations to preserve 
them from decay. The great wooden 
statue of Diana at Ephesus, which was 
supposed to have descended miracu- 
lously from Heaven, was protected 
from earthly decay by oil of nard. 
Pettigrew extracted the preservative 
fluids from the heart of an Egyptian 
mummy that had resisted decay for 
over 3,000 years, and found that de- 
composition immedistely set in. This 
showed that it was the presence of the 
antiseptics which prevented decay, 
and not a chemical change of the tis- 
sues themselves. 

Of the many antiseptics tried for the 
preservation of timber, only four have 
been largely used with success in the 
United States. These are creosote, 
zinc chloride, corrosive sublimate 
(bichloride of mercury), and copper 
sulphate. In this country, creosote 
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and zinc chloride are the two preserva- 
tives in most common use. There are 
many other patented substances known 
by various names, but most of them 
have for their base one or the other 
of these two preservatives. 

Just as there are two preservatives 
in common use, so there are two prin- 
cipal methods of injecting them into 
the timber. These may be called the 
“pressure cylinder’ method and the 
“non-pressure” method. A third pro- 
cess, known as the “brush method,” 
is used to a more limited extent. 

Up to recent times the pressure- 
cylinder method was used almost ex- 
clusively in the United States. As 
most commonly applied, the method is 
as follows: The timiber to be treated 
is placed on iron trucks, or “cylinder 
buggies,” and drawn by steel cables 
into huge horizontal cylinders, some 
of which are eight or nine feet in 
diameter, and more than one hundred 
and fifty feet long. These are capable 
of withstanding high pressure, and 
their doors are so arranged that, after 
the timber is drawn in, they can be 
closed and hermetically sealed. After 
the doors are closed, live steam is ad- 
mitted into the cylinder, and a pressure 
of ahout twenty pounds per square 
inch is maintained for several hours. 
When the steam is at last blown out, 
the vacuum pumps are started, and as 
much of the air as possible is ex- 
hausted from the cylinder and from 
the wood structure. This process alsc 
continues for several hours. Finally, 
after the completion of the vacuum 
period, the preservative is run into the 
cylinder, and the pressure pumps are 
started and continued until the desired 
amount of preservative fluid is forced 
into the wood. 

The injection of the preservative by 
the non-pressure process depends upon 
a different principle. The wood is 
first thoroughly seasoned, and much 
of the moisture in the cells and inter- 
cellular spaces is replaced by air. The 
seasoned timber, or that portion of it 
which is to be preserved, is immersed 
in a hot bath of the preservative con- 
tained in an iron tank or cylinder. This 
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Cross sections showing degrees of penetration of 


pressure and non-pres- 


sure methods. 


hot bath is continued for from one to 
five or six hours, depending upon the 
timber. During this portion of the 
treatment, the air and moisture in the 


wood expand, and a portion of it 
passes cut, appearinz as little bubbles 
on the surface of the fluid. At the 
end of the hot bath, as quick a change 
as possible is made from the hot to a 


cold preservative. This causes a con- 
traction of the air mcisture remaining 
in the wood, and, since a portion of it 
has been expelled, a partial vacuum 
is created which can be destroyed only 
by the entrance of the preservative. 
Thus atmospheric pressure accom- 
plishes that for which artificial pres- 
sure is commonly used in nearly 


every one of the commercial plants. 
A less efficient but cheaper treat- 
ment can be secured by painting the 
surface of the timber with at least two 
coats of hot creosote, or some similar 
preservative. The liquid can pene- 
trate only a very short distance into 
the wood, but as long as there re- 
mains an unbroken antiseptic zone 
around the surface, the spores of the 
wood-destroying fungi cannot enter. 
It is especially important in this 
method that the timber should be thbdr- 
oughly air-dried before treatment. 
Otherwise, the evaporation of water 
from the interior of the stick will cause 
checks to open up and so expose the 
unprotected wood to fungus attack. 

















THE MAN IN 


By John 


chair, his mind working pain- 

fully on the solution of a per- 

plexing problem. Outside the 
telegraph office the elements seemed 
to be engaged in mortal combat. Half- 
listening to the raging storm, he sighed 
each time a mighty blast of wind 
swept round the tower, enveloping it 
in its clutches as though it meant to 
tear it from its foundations. The 
tumult outside accentuated the cozi- 
ness of his surroundings. The little 
stove radiated a cheery gleam about 
it; the clicking of the keys was music 
to his ears. Like a sunny island in 
the midst of a turbulent sea, the fire, 
the intermittent ticking of the instru- 
ments, the delightful solitude of the 
room itself, gave him a feeling of 
security—of living immune while all 
about him was danger and peril. On 
the instrument table before him lay 
a letter: 

“How can I marry a railroad man?” 
it asked. “You would never be mine; 
the railroad would claim your obe- 
dience, almost all your time and your 
thoughts. I can picture myself alone 
in the night and you far off in the 
lonely tower, not even thinking of me; 
for your mind must be on the railroad 
and the trains. I lieve you, boy, but 
you must give up the railroad.” 

Give up the railroad: the only train- 
ing he had ever had, the only work he 
loved? Give up the road which was 
so good to its faithful servants? Over 
at Grand Junction was a desk he 
hoped to own some day; and from 
there to the head office at Denver was 
but a step. He had fixed his eyes on 
that desk when he had come, an ap- 
prentice, to the tower, eight years be- 
fore. Of late, it had seemed closer. 


C state hi lay back in his arm- 


THE TOWER 


Howland 


He was to be promoted to a more im- 
portant post; his years of service were 
to be rewarded. Now, she wanted 
him to give it all up; to take eight 
years’ experience from his life, and, 
at thirty, begin again at the bottom, 
side by side with boys in their teens. 
It was a hard choice she had given 
him. 

During a lull in the tumult, he heard 
the sharp blasts of Number Six, as she 
asked him in impatient tones if the 
way was clear for her. Grasping a 
lever at his side, he pulled it quickly. 
A white light flashed on the sema- 
phore overhead, and Culhane reached 
fer the key to report her, watching, as 
he did so, the heavy Salt Lake Limited 
as she thundered past. A little later 
she had disappeared into the storm, 
but the operator’s thoughts traveled 
with her as she swept along the track 
and was swallowed up by the 
night. 

Thus he had always watched the 
trains as they came down from the 
sandy plateaus of Utah, and plunged 
into the dark, forbidding canyon of 
the Arkansas, on into Colorado. 
Watched as they passed, hour after 
hour, through the day. Yet the oft- 
repeated scene was not monotonous to 
him. The romance of the railroad ap- 
pealed to his imagination. He was 
wont to liken the swiftly-moving trains 
to the meteoric passage of a _ soul 
through life. He wondered if the 
thousands of passengers who passed 
under his window daily were awake to 
the realities of this marvelous change 
of place, which the trains accom- 


plished in so short atime. This morn- 
ing at eight o’clock, Number Six was 
at Salt Lake City; to-morrow after- 
noon she would be in Denver. 


All the 














THE MAN IN THE TOWER. 


long night through, as the Limited flew 
swiftly on its way, the passengers, un- 
conscious of the marvel being wrought, 
would sleep unconcernedly in their 
comfortable berths. Towns and States 
would flash by, mountains be crossed; 
mighty undertakings of man and the 
stupendous works of nature, would all 
be a part of the panorama. Still they 
would sleep, while hundreds of men 
were awake and on the alert that no 
evil should befall them. 

The last thought awakened a sympa- 
thetic chord. A vague recollection of 
some task unfinished, or illy done, op- 
pressed him. He seized a lock of 
hair in his fingers and twisted it untii 
his scalp stung with pain. He glanced 
uneasily around. Seeing nothing ir- 
regular, his thoughts returned to the 
girl in Denver. 

Suddenly, in a frenzied tattoo, the 
sounder began ticking off his station- 
call. Seizing the key, he answered, 


and immediately the sounder ticked 
off : 
“Repeat last message.” 


Repeat last message. What was 
the last message? He racked his 
brain in an effort to recall it. What 
was the matter with him, anyway? 
Why was his brain refusing to perform 
its proper functions? Oh, yes; now he 
remembered. A feeling of intense re- 
lief passed over him as he sent the 
message: 

“Number Six passed going east 
twenty minutes late. Tn.” 

Like a flash the reply came back: 

“Number Nine, special freight, 
passed going west ten-four. Why 
didn’t you hold Six as per order thirty- 
eight. They’ll meet in the canyon.” 

Culhane fell back in his chair, limp. 
His face went white and his head fell 
over on his shoulder. His numbed 
hands felt no pain as the sharp nails 
dug into the flesh. For a moment he 
lay thus; then, vaguely realizing that 
something must be done, he _ rose 
weakly to his feet. Placing both hands 
on the table, he leaned heavily thereon 
as he strove to recall his scattered 
senses. The sounder ticked frantically 
his station call, but it made no impres- 
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sion on his brain. His mind was else- 
where. He could clearly see the mag- 
nificent Overland train, with its hun- 
dreds of sleeping passengers, rushing 
majestically eastward: while coming 
west to meet it was the heavy “high- 
ball,” pulled rapidly up the other side 
of the divide by its four ponderous 
“freight-hogs.” 

No chance for them to see each 
other amongst the abounding tunnels 
and canyons. The roaring wind would 
shut off any sound of the whistles. 
Fate had chosen that one moment to 
place his mind in eclipse; he felt him- 
self merely the tool of the Divine Will. 

Then, suddenly rousing from his 
stupor, he resumed control of himself. 
Under the harrowing circumstances, 
it was as if the wreck had already 
occurred. The victims of his criminal 
negligence were dead; some one must 
now take charge of the remains. He 
seized the key and called frantically 
to Grand Junction, asking for the 
wrecking-train, doctors, nurses—all 
the horrible appurtenances of an ap- 
palling railroad wreck. Every sounder 
in the room ticked his station call. 
Again his mind lapsed. He felt the 
concentrated thought of all the train- 
men on the division pressing him 
down. Abstractedly, he touched a 
key and answered the call. Immedi- 
ately there burst forth a torrent. of 
questions: 

“Where is the wreck?” 

“When did it happen ?” 

“Send details.” 

‘Why didn’t you hold Six?” 

Why—why? That was what he 
couldn’t grasp, himself. 

What had been the cause of this 
deadening of his thinking powers, af- 
ter all his experience and railroad 
knowledge, at a crucial moment? He 
listened, but the storm drowned all 
other sounds. He stepped to the win- 
dow, opened it and leaned far out, but 
could hear nothing but the wind and 
the beating of the rain. 

He closed the window and stepped 
back into the room. The sounders still 
called him wildly; they drove him mad 
with their incessant and_ senseless 
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questions. Questions, when scores of 
human beings were lying torn and 
mangled far up in the lonely canyon. 
What were needed were deeds, quick, 
decisive action on the part of some 
one with more ability than he. With 
uncontrolled rage he picked up a lump 
of coal and dashed it against an of- 
fending instrument; then dropped 
weakly to his knees and whimpered a 
prayer. 

Suddenly a sound, foreign to that 
of the storm, reached his ears. “The 
wrecker,” he thought, and sunk to the 
floor. Then, remembering that it was 
too soon for that, he rose, reached for 
a lever and looked out. But what was 
this? He could now hear the whistle 
plainly, and it came from the east- 
ward. His thoughts ran riot. How 
could any train pass the wreck? As 
if in answer, through the night two 
red lights appeared, lighting up an ob- 
servation platform beneath. He 
gasped and his eyeballs almost started 
from their sockets. The lights came 
to a standstill; some one with a lan- 
tern dropped from the platform, ran 
along the track and threw a switch. 
Then the lantern described circles 
through the air, three sharp blasts fol- 
lowed, and the train backed slowly 

‘onto the siding. 

Culhane, with staring eyes, watched 
the eleven cars go by—an observa- 
tion car, seven standard sleepers, a 
diner and two mail cars. It was not 
until the engine passed and the head- 
light dazzled his eyes that he grasped 
the situation. 

“God, it’s Six, safe and sound.” He 
shrieked aloud in his revulsion of 
feeling. 

He rushed to the door, only to en- 
counter the conductor and engineer on 

the threshold, who seized him by the 
shoulders and threw him back into 
the room. 

“You devil,” hissed the engineer. 
“Tt’ll be many a day before you for- 
get this night’s work. You came with- 
in an ace of sending hundreds of lives 
into eternity, and ending yours in the 
penitentiary. Look there.” 
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Holding his hands before him to 
ward them off, Culhane looked out of 
the window. As he did so, the 
freight dashed by with a roar, leav- 
ing behind her a stream of sparks; 
steaming steadily on her way west- 
ward to the coast. The revulsion of 
feeling weakened him. Turning to the 
trainmen, he asked, half-dazed: 

‘“‘How—tell me what happened.” 

“We were saved by the good God, 
and nothing else,” came the passion- 
ate reply. “Joe, on the ‘hog,’ saw the 
reflection of my light on the walls of 
the cliff, just before he reached the 
top of the hill. He stopped, and sent 
a red lantern ahead. If he’d have 
once got to the top and started down, 
no power in heaven or earth could 
have kept us from coming together. 
At this minute we’d be lying in the 
Arkansas River, two thousand feet be- 
low the track. You ought to thank 
God that you’re not the murderer of 
hundreds of lives, right now.” 

Culhane hung his head and stepped 
wearily to the table. 

Touching a key, he sent the fol- 
lowing message to Grand Junction: 

“No wreck. Six safe on _ siding. 
Nine passed, going west ten-thirty- 
five. I resign; send relief at once. Tn.” 

The next day he stood, broken- 
hearted, before the superintendent, 
and, through his soos, stammered forth 
his story: 

“T’ve done with railroading, sir; I’m 
going back to Denver, to the dry- 
goods counter where I belong. That 
tower needs a different kind of a man 
than Iam. If there had been a wreck 
that’d have been the end of me, then 
and there. God knows how I lived 
through it. A thousand people are 
cursing me to-day. I have just one 
comfort: This has come at a time 
when I was called on to decide on my 
future course in life. It has shown me 
on what a slender thread hangs a rail- 
road man’s salvation. It is not yet 
too late to begin again.” 

An hour later he was speeding east- 
ward to claim his bride, and begin life 
again at the foot of the ladder. 
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“THE BLOOD OF THE TROPICS” 


By Blanche Howard Wenner 


derful hush of a windless after- 

noon lies over Brewster’s great 

sugar plantation, and has fallen 
like a spell on the silent palms of his 
magnificent garden. The lambent 
crimson of the hibiscus seems to swim 
from the hedges in a flood of light, 
and the air is saturated with the 
dreamy hum of bees as they search 
out the liquid sweetness of the ole- 
anders. 

But there is another sound in the 
garden. From the low, white Brew- 
ster home it comes, and sounds like 
the measured thump of a stick on a 
hollow instrument and the soft beat of 
a dancer’s feet. 

On the great palm-sheltered lanai 
she dances: a woman of splendid pro- 
portions, her light wrapper caught up 
with a scarlet ribbon and her bare 
feet beating the floor in ever-quick- 
ening time, while her whole body 
moves to the graceful thrusts of her 
beautiful arms, and from her olive- 
tinted, high-bred face, her great, dark 
eyes rest as in a trance on the heat- 
drenched beauty of the garden. 

For half an hour she has. been 
dancing thus while the brown skinned, 
ugly Hawaiian girl crouches on the 
yellow mat, beating her strange instru- 
ment and watching with a fascinated 
gaze the dancing woman outlined on 
a mass of loose black hair. 

At length the girl quickens the time, 
and with a last roll of notes ceases, 
and the woman sinks down on the 
cushion beside her, breathing quickly, 
her cheeks crimson. 

“It is good, Mrs. Brewster,” said 
the girl, with a funny little accent. 
“You have learned the dance and you 
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do it now better than any of us,” 
she added, enviously. 

“You forget, Marie, that my grand- 
mother danced for a great Hawaiian 
King, and my mother, too, was a 
dancing girl before my father came.” 

The woman spoke proudly, with 
bated breath, evidently beyond her- 
self. And the girl looked at her curi- 
ously, but said nothing. Instead, she 
rose to go. 

“And you will not ‘want me to- 
morrow P” 

“No, Marie, I shall not want you 
any more. Mr. Brewster returns from 
the States to-morrow. It has been 
good of you to help me pass the lone- 
liness while he was gone.” 

“You do not go out to parties much.” 

“No. Why should I? Ido not love 
the parties without him—and then, I 
have the baby.” 

“Oh! The baby.” 

“You should have a baby, Marie, 
and a little home. Wouldn’t you like 
i?” 

“No. For me the dance.” 

“You love the dance so much?” 

“It is an easy way to make money.” 

“Ts that the only reason P” 

“No. Try it once—the night—the 
people—the motion—then you would 
know why we dancers never can give 
it up.” 

Mrs. Brewster’s eyes followed the 
girl as she went down the avenue to 
where her dingy little horse was tied, 
and watched her as she rode off in the 
direction of Honolulu. Her words 
seemed to ring behind her: “We 
dancers never can give it up.” And 
as she dressed that evening, studying 
in the mirror the high-bred, classic 
features (the gift of her father) and 
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thinking with joy of the return of her 
splendid husband, a voice from her 
dark mother seemed to sound within 
her, “Never can give it up.” 

But the next day all thoughts of 
the dance had vanished, for Frank 
Brewster was back on his great plan- 
tation, and he and his wife were hav- 
ing a second honeymoon after their 
first separation. They walked in the 
garden on that first evening after his 
return, Brewster’s powerful Anglo- 
Saxon frame and blonde head tower- 
ing above the olive beauty of his part 
Hawaiian wife. He w.s joyous at be- 
ing back again, and talked much of 
parts of his trip, but she noticed that 
he spoke not often of his home. In 
her heart was a yearning to know if 
the violent prejudices of those far 
Easterners had become softened when 
Frank had come home and explained 
just how different things were on the 
Islands—how refined and educated 
and lovable a wife he had; one whose 
beauty and charm would grace even 
the proud home of his father’s. She 
laid her hand on his arm. 

“And your father and mother,” she 
said, “do they understand about me 
now? Do they want to see me with 
you the next time?” 

His voice was very gentle. ‘What 
does it matter, love, so that I under- 
stand ?” 

“Then they don’t?” 

“They can never become accus- 
tomed to your mother.” 

“But my father—think how high he 
stood: a missionary who converted my 
mother and educated her. Do they 
know all that?” 

“They know it all, dear!” 

“And I can never go with you to 
your home P” 

“In time they must see it my way, 
Eulalie,” he said, and took her in his 
arms, while about them the tropic 
night beat in fragrant pulsations of 
joy, and through the palms the trade 
winds breathed a sigh, a sigh that too 
often breathes over the loves of the 
tropics. 

Eulalie thought often of that night 
in the days that followed: thought 
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with wistful sorrow of Frank’s sepa- 
ration from his family, and dwelt with 
a certain curiosity on the varied life 
of her mother. 

It was an unusually hot August, and 
many of their friends had left the 
Island for the summer. The baby 
was not well, so that they could not 
go out much, and Frank was very 
busy on the plantation, so that Eulalie 
found the days longer than she had 
ever known them. 

Something in her seemed to crave 
excitement, and until this summer she 
had always had it. One of the rich- 
est and most beautiful girls of the 
Island, with royal blood in her veins, 
her girlhood had been full of joy, and 
the short two years of her married 
life had been even more replete with 
attention. She fretted and grew pale 
and ceased to read as much as for- 
merly, while nearly the live-long day 
she spent alone or with the baby, 
dreaming in the glory of the great 
garden. She longed for Marie, but 
something in her conversation with 
Frank on that first night had made 
her withhold from him the confidence 
of her dancing lessons. She looked 
back on them, and her joy in them, 
with an indefinable horror, feeling 
that they had fostered something with- 
in her that set her apart. 

One afternoon when the heat vi- 
brated down the winding walks of the 
great garden and she sat by the blue 
water lily pond, sewing and singing 
in her rare voice which was as mourn- 
ful and penetrating as a native’s, 
Frank came home unexpectedly. He 
would not be back for dinner that 
night, he said, as business would keep 
him in Honolulu until a late hour, and 
after that a meeting at the University 
Club. 

“Isn’t there anything you would 
like to do to amuse yourself?” he 
asked tenderly. “You look so tired 
lately, Eulalie.” 

A sudden thought struck her, and 
her cheeks flushed: “Leave word for 
Marie, the dancer, to come and see 
me. She interests me, and I have 
some old clothes for her.” 
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THE BLOOD OF THE TROPICS. 


He seemed glad to find something 
to amuse her in his absence. 

Marie came on her little dingy 
horse. She had not been there five 
minutes before she began on the great 
topic of interest to her. There was to 
be a great Luau, a native feast, that 
night for the entertainment of some 
tourists, and the native dances were 
to be given. 

Listening to her there in the gar- 
den, Eulalie’s senses suddenly became 
dizzy, for there had risen in her that 
which was stronger than all else, and 
she foresaw the end. 

ro Bg bo ok 

It was a perfect night for the Luau. 
The full moon lingered over the 
Islands in a flood of splendor, and 
even the trade winds had ceased to 
fret the tall cocoanut palms. The 
night blooming cereus, in a riot of pure 
loveliness, clung to the rough lava 
wells, and the spiral purple of the 
banana seeds hung motionless. 

The feast was held out-doors, where 
a cluster of royal Hawaiian palms cast 
their stiff shadows, and the party 
from the hotel were merry in the nov- 
elty and joy of it. 

They had seen the roasted pig 
pulled from the hot stones in his 
redolent wrappings of tea leaves, and 
had dipped gingerly fingers in the 
shinirg calabashes of poi. And now 
the dances were announced. 

The people grouped themselves 
about, some sitting on mats in the 
moonlight, others leaning against the 
trunks of the great palms, and in the 
clear space in front an ancient Ha- 
waiian man, squint-eyed and scrawny, 
seated. himself and began beating his 
hollow, gourd-like instrument, while 
he muttered a rhythmic nonsense. 

And then the dancers came—dark- 
skinned Hawaiian girls, six in num- 
ber, with white blouses and short, red 
skirts and dusky hair flowing. About 
their bare ankles they wore scarlet 
ruffs, and jade bracelets clacked on 
their arms. But there was a seventh. 
She wore the same costume, yet her 
face was white against the flowing 
beauty of her hair, and her features 
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were classically beautiful. She led 
the dancers. Her eyes, alight, seemed 
not to see the audience, for her glance 
lay trance-like where, in the opening 
of palms, the sea heaved and mur- 
mured restlessly in his silver dreams. 

Slowly the beat of bare feet an- 
swered the throb of the instrument. 
Gracefully the bare arms seemed to 
push from the dancers all fetters. 
They finished the first part of the 
dance in a surge of applause, for the 
audience had caught the thrill of 
something out of the ordinary. 

And now they came out again; the 
old man bends to his instrument with 
new fervor, and Eulalie’s eyes are 
flashing. Her spirit answers the call 
of the ages behind her. She hears not 
the little whisper of “Brewster” that 
already has begun to slip through the 
crowd. She is nothing but a savage 
dancing girl, caught in the flame of 
the dance—pulsing to the rhythm of 
that persistent beat that her blood has 
answered since first the savage moved 
to express a feeling. She is like the 
reincarnation of her grandmother 
dancing on the sands of Waikiki to 
please the great king; she is the whis- 
per of her mother—finding voice; she 
is the child of the tropics throwing 
away from her all the bonds of civili- 
zation in this oné triumphant revela- 
tion of what she is. 

The old musician redoubles his 
time with gleaming eyes, muttering 
to himself of bygone tropic nights. 
The girl calls to the dancers in vi- 
brating native language and moves 
forward. A man leans toward her, 
fascinated; her eyes meet his—she 
seems to dance for him only, but she 
sees him not—she is beyond the scene 
—a savage, dancing on the sands of 
an unpeopled island with all the free- 
dom of her ancestors who danced thus 
to win a girdle of white sea shells, or 
a king for a lover. Faster her bare 
feet beat the grass; closer she comes; 
the blood of the tropics surging hot in 
every vein. Faster beats the rhythm 
into her very brain, and the silent 
palms swim into an immeasurable dis- 
tance of silver light, and then—she 
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sees his face there iu the shadows be- 
tween the great trees, his face set, 
white, agonized, unbelieving. 

With a great cry the dance comes 
to an end, and the surprised dancing 
girls trail into the little shelter be- 
hind the palms. All the flush has 
gone from Eulalie’s face now, and the 
despair of an intelligence and educa- 
tion that can grasp the full enormity 
of her act has settled in the tragic 
shadows of her eyes. She throws her 
long dark cape about her, and bare- 
footed and alone, rushes through the 
trees. But she is too late. She only 
gains the road to see him fling himself 
on his horse and gallop off in white 
swirls of dust. She calls, but only 
to be answered by the resounding beat 
of hoofs. Choking, sobbing, she runs 
on after him, along the silent, dust- 
stirred road that leads up to the great 
Brewster plantation two miles away. 
Sometimes she stumbles on her long 
cape so that her loose hair lies in the 
dust, but she rises and rushes on. 

At last in utter fatigue she drops 
in the shadows of a great banyan tree 
and clutches the weird roots which 
fall around her like the hair of Me- 
dusa. When, after a long time, she 
rises and walks on, she is calmer, but 
her shoulders heave when she comes 
to the great gate. Is he waiting in 
that home, white in the moonlight? 
Is he waiting there for the woman who 
has disgraced him and his child? Will 
he speak? She moves forward be- 
tween the shining hedges of hibiscus. 

The house is dark; the lanai empty 
and silent, flooded with moonlight and 
weird with the slender shadows of 
palm leaves. She passes through the 
deserted house to her room. She 
tears off the gaudy dress of the dan- 
cing girl, a horrible shame burning 
her; all the heritage of dignity from 
her father and a long line of mission- 
ary ancestors cries out at the thing 
she has done this night. 

She seizes a soft, white, crepe 
kimona with silver butterflies cling- 
ing to its border—his gift—and a 
feeling of relief comes to her as the 
soft folds fall from shoulders to feet. 


She winds her hair high on her head, 
no more the passionate, fiery dancing 
girl, but a pale-faced woman, weary 
of the tragedy of life. 

Over in a corner in a small cradle 
the baby sleeps, and here Eulalie 
pauses, and lifting the netting, takes 
her child in her arms and passes down 
to the great, deserted lanai, where she 
seats herself on the cushions on the 
steps and waits. 

Over the garden, the garden that is 
alive with memories of love, the 
moonlight lies in floods of splendor. 
The breath of tropical flowers hangs 
in the exquisite stillness of the night. 

Eulalie holds her baby close; it is 
so little and so white She lays it 
down on a heap of cushions and starts 
down a winding walk that leads to 
the lily pond. From the shadows in 
weird grots, grotesque Japanese idols 
grin at her as she passes. She reaches 
the pond where the lilies half open to 
the brilliant light of the moon. Then 
she starts. He is standing there, 
silent, arms folded, head bent. Doubt- 
less his soul is bleeding as the fra- 
grant memories of past hours rise 
from that silent place and numbs his 
senses. Oh, if she could only go to him 
and sob out her shame in his arms. 
But there is an aloofness about his 
attitude that frightens her. Yet she 
must speak. She steps falteringly 
from the dark shadows to the side of 
a crumbling granite shrine on which 
the moonlight falls in silver charms. 

“Frank!” 

He starts and turns toward her, 





but there is no answer. White and 


still she stands, the moonlight glis- 


tening on the exquisite butterflies that - 


cling to her soft robe. 

“Frank, I know you think there is 
nothing to say, but I must explain. I 
must speak!” 

“Speak, Eulalie!’ His voice is 
hard and far distant. 

“You can never understand what 
made me dance to-night. I can scarcely 
believe it now. I never thought of 
doing it until Marie came this after- 
noon, and told me of the Luau. Then 
something rose in me like a fever; I 
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THE FEAR. 


thought of nothing else. I could not 
reason; I knew that I would do it, and 
that nothing could help it. And I did. 
I was carried away. I knew nothing 
until I saw your face, and then, oh, 
Frank, how bitterly I knew. Often I 
have felt a desire like that, and this 
summer I was so lonely that I had 
Marie come and teach me the dance. 
I loved it so!” She paused. 

“You deliberately learned that 
dance without my knowing it?” His 
voice was like thin ice—the break- 
ing point near. 

From the distant house the waver- 
ing wail of the baby arose. 

“Yes, meaning to tell you; but 
when you came home after seeing 
your family, I felt if I told you it 
would make you feel differently about 
me. I began to see my mother as 
you and your family must see her and 
I hated myself for learning the dance. 
I meant never to do it again. Yet I 
did it, Frank, for it is in me. Oh, 
Frank, can I help it! My mother, my 


grandmother—they are a part of me, 
just as much as my father.” 

“It would seem more.” 

The words cut into her, but she 
clung to the old shrine and stammered 
on: 

“Yes, more; but whose fault is it? 


Not mine.” A fire was gathering in 
her tones. “Didn’t my father know 
when he married my mother what I 
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would be? Didn’t you know when 
you married me? You knew what I 
was, and as for my dancing mother, I 
shall never be ashamed of her after 
to-night. She lived what she felt. Oh, 
you can never understand how we of 
the tropics live what we feel. You 
can never know how, when I danced 
to-night, I danced in a wild passion of 
expression, expression of life that I 
love because of you and the baby.” 

“But if you loved us, couldn’t you 
have stayed away for our sakes? 
Couldn’t you have saved us this dis- 
grace P” 

She gave a little moan where she 
stood, then turned away, her proud 
head thrown back, but pitiful shadows 
about her eyes. 

“Tt is no use,” she said. “I thought 
you would help me.” Her voice 
shook. “But there is nothing stronger 
than the blood of the tropics.” She 
started back along the shadowed 
walk. 

“Eulalie!” 
the silent garden. 
bling. 

“Eulalie!”’ He was by her side. 
“There is one thing stronger,” he said 
as he caught her to his heart: “God, 
and God is Love!” 

“Ah!” she murmured wearily, her 
lids drooping over her shadowy eyes. 
“For us of the Islands, Love is God.” 
And a great hush fell on the garden. 


His voice vibrated in 
She paused, trem- 





THE FEAR 


Throughout the dreary years it followed me, 
I dared not look behind and face the sight 
Of that I feared. Yet try with all my might, 
I could not from its dreaded presence flee, 
Nor find a refuge from this enemy. 

The day could not alleviate my plight, 

And in the lonely hours of the night 

It came to fill dreams with agony. 

There came a time it was so close I knew 


It was upon me. 


Desperate I grew, 


And turned about and met it face to face; 
But as I clutched at it to hold it fast, 

It vanished phantom-like. Lo, not a trace 
Of it remained, and I was free at last! 


KATHARINE BEARDSLEY. 
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the woman kneeling by the 
wounded man, and the rhyth- 
mic booming of the surf-beat on 
the Bight, the hush of full night lay 
on the coast. The whopping of the 
Mausers had died into silence with the 
few last straggling volleys—your 
Haussa is hard to wean from his fight 
—and already the frightened chatter- 
ing of the sleepy little monkeys clus- 
tered overhead had ceased. A sud- 
den pool of silver verdigris poured in 
over the oily sea, and the big African 
moon floated up like a giant balloon, 
drawing the bamboo pole shadows 
across the foreshore like the bars of 
a mighty gridiron. Then a long 
shadow fell athwart me, and my 
Haussa sergeant saluted—six feet and 
a half of splendid ebony brown. 
“Qu-ai, sah,” he reported, his fea- 
tures expanded into a broad grin; 


B= for the low, moaning wail of 


“make him much fire palaver. Slaber 
go pop-pop—wa-ha!” 
A quick crackling-like miniature 


small-arm fire, and the drifting sting 
of rotten wood burning, filled the air. 
Under my orders, the nauseous slave 
dhow, with the filth, romance, and evil 
of its trade, would soon be but a rec- 
ord on the books of the Haussa head- 
quarters at Lagos. It was the cul- 
mination of many weary months of 
hunting and fighting. I turned to the 
grinning sergeant. 

“All right,” I confirmed, in the 
speech used between white officer and 
black trooper on the Coast. “You 
catch him Johnny Haussa for chop all 
along sometime now. Make him walk 
march for Lagos byembye at sunup. 
How savvy ?” 

The sergeant saluted again, wheeled 
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smartly about, and departed. A sud- 
den flare from the burning dhow lit the 


foreshore. I approached my captive, 
the wounded man. 

“Anything I can do to make you 
mere comfy?” I hazarded. 

“Thanks, no,” he replied in a voice 
that stamped him a “gentleman,” at 
least by earlier association; “unless 
you chance to have any ’baccy? Cigars 
—Latakia, too, by Jove! Gad, you 
take me back to India and the mess— 
but that is none of your business, as 
Kipling says. Have you a match? 
Thanks!!” 

I struck one, and held it for him to 
light from, for he was badly hurt, ex- 
amining his features by the last light 
of his dhow burning to the water’s 
edge. Curiously, it was a high, pur- 
poseful type of countenance, delicately 
chiseled, and intellectual. A small, 
black mustache lay over the thin, firm 
lips, and a crop of crisp, closely-cut 
silver-gray curls surmounted the head. 
The eyes were keen and well set, a 
trifle bloodshot now with his pain; the 
form lithe, strong, graceful. Alto- 
gether he was one intended by Nature 
to command. I am not a psychologist. 
Why, I asked myself involuntarily, 
should this man have descended to 
crime ? 

As an officer of Haussas I had some 
information that must be noted for 
future report. 

“Your name?” I asked. 

He laughed, in a soft, well-bred yet 
insolent tone. 

“What’s the odds?” he shrugged. 
“You may make your report read, ‘one 
—Jones’; yes, that’ll do nicely, plain 
Jones. They’re a very large and re- 
spectable family, anyway.” 
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“ Jones’ be it,” said I. “Well, Mr. 
‘Jones,’ it is my duty to inform you 
that you will be taken to Lagos to- 
morrow morning early, there to be 
tried for the capital offense of slave 
dealing; and in the meantime, any- 
thing you may say will be used against 
you if necessary.” 

“You're an ass,” retorted Jones, 
pleasantly; “T’ll never see Lagos. 
What I mean to say, your .44 caught 
me in the groin—I’ll be gone before 
the sun pops up over the skyline. 
Competition’s too strong; shutters 
have gone up. By the way, see any- 
thing of another white man—big chap 
—gold beard—wore an eyeglass?” 

“He went out fighting,” I said. “We 
are going to take his body to Lagos to- 
morrow.” 

“Good man,” said Jones, simply. 
“Floreat Etona! We pulled on the 
Eton shell together in 90. Hasheesh 
got Archie—abominable habit!—so he 
drifted into the ‘trade.’ Au revoir, Ar- 
chie!” 

Although well-born blackguards are 
no rarity on the Coast, I felt a sudden, 
singular sympathy for this one, some- 
how. 

“T say,” I stammered, “‘you’re in the 
wrong, of course, but—I was a Pub- 
lic School boy myself—anything I can 

“Take you at your word,” inter- 
rupted Jones. “Let me talk to you— 
only thing that’ll ease me—damnably 
painful—your bullet must have torn 
a hole in me big enough to shove your 
fist into.” 

He spoke to the woman still kneel- 
ing beside him, in up-country dialect, 
and she, obedient to his word, betook 
herself off to a little distance where 
she subsided into squatting posture. 
I rolled a blanket and placed it under 
Jones’ head; then sat cross-legged be- 
fore him. 

“Queer thing—Black Heart,’” ob- 
served Jones, regarding the distant 
woman musingly. “Archie never 
could understand it—memory of some 
girl at home, I think; but then he used 
to chew hasheesh—rotten trait. Speak- 
ing of Lagos, do you know Valentine 
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of Yours? I hadn't seen him since 
the old Eton days till I came to this in- 
fernal country; he cox’d the ’90 shell. 
I was fresh from India—none of your 
business why I left the Regiment— 
when I first hove-to over the Lagos 
Bight and cleared the running bars in 
those rummy surf boats. Then I fell 
unexpectedly across Valentine, and he 
took me up to the Haussa mess. Later 
we met again. I'll come to that later. 

“That night, I remember, was large 
with Fate forme. Down by the docks 
—after I’d got away from Valentine— 
whom should I run into but old Ar- 
chie. God knows why, but he’d been 
running a donkey-engine on a Coast 
tramp—tancy the girl at home must 
have had something to do with it. 
Anyway, all that was left of the old 
Archie I knew was the gold beard and 
eyeglasses. We turned into a filthy 
dock gin-mill, and over a_ glass of 
wretched vanderhun, Archie unbos- 
omed himself. 

“We didn’t touch on ‘pasts’ and ‘rea- 
sons’—can’t ask questions below the 
‘Line,’ y’know—but presently Archie 
told me he was out for blood, and 
needed a pal. 

“*There’s a mint of filthy shekels 
in it,’ said he. ‘I’ve half-way got a 
dhow, and there’s a gang of unlicked 
kroo boys on this beastly old tramp 
who'll come to heel if I whistle. No; 
it isn’t piracy. The dhow’s- owned by 
an old Mohammedan bounder of a 
merchant here who’s willing to put up 
the boodle and go halves with some 
Johnny who'll work her. ‘Black 
ivory’s’ thick up the rivers, and he 
needs a white man for partner. They’re 
paying a fat whack for women along 
the Sudan; we could buy the old rot- 
ter out in a couple of trips and go it 
off our own bat. You’re welcome to 
half of mine if you care to chip in.’ 

“T hadn’t much thought of ‘black- 
birding’ as a profession, but being 
rather at odds and ends, was ripe for 
anything from pitch-and-toss to man- 
slaughter that showed the where- 
withal. 

“*Right-o,’ said I at once; and that 
same night saw me enrolled as half- 
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captain of a slaver and its crew of 
niggers. 

“You know the ‘black birding’ game, 
so I shan’t take up your time with any 
descriptions, excepting to say that we 
found plenty of niggers and good 
marts—especially for men for old 
Leopold’s chaps—and will come lances 
in lead to the chain of incidents that 
enabled Valentine to put you on our 
spoor. I know my guess is right— 
eh?” 

Jones regarded me keenly. I main- 
tained an unmoved countenance. He 
laughed, weakly: 

“Gad, what a poker player you must 
be,” he observed. 

“It was about this time a year 
since,” he continued. “Archie’d trot- 
ted off across country with a convoy 
of Senegal women for Abyssinia, leav- 
ing me in sole charge of the dhow. 

“Better take a flier up the Doulou- 
bugoo,’ he suggested at parting. 
‘There’s a cad has a ‘station’ up there 
a way—Beasley by name—who’s said 
to know of a good ‘lay.’ He’s sharp, 
I hear. Keep your eye peeled for 
Johnny Haussas—and for God’s sake, 
keep off ‘Black Heart.’ It’ll ruin the 
whole bally show if you don’t. I'll 
meet you here this day month.’ 

“He rode off chewing hasheesh like 
one o’clock—it never seemed to more 
than screw him up—and the next day 
I started off up-stream as he’d ad- 
vised. The Douloubugoo’s a shallow 
old trickle, full of sand bars, man- 
grove swamps, crocos, kank and hippo. 
Elsewhere it’s jungle, with the trees 
sticking their roots out over the banks 
so that the oysters can grow on them, 
and livened up a bit by dog-gorillas 
that bark at you day and night. Once 
in a great while you strike a village 
with a lot of dug-outs floating at its 
front, where the natives all shy off 
inland at your approach. Ten days 
up-stream I struck a clearing that was 
Beasley’s trading post, and disem- 
barked. 

“Beasley was a cad, as Archie had 
warned me—but then one has to asso- 
ciate with all sorts of queer fish on the 
Coast. His post was set in a clearing 
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of deep jungle, pretty well surrounded 
with rubber once, I should judge. Ideal 
place for ‘black birding’ and miasma. 
I saw the latter as soon as I’d toddled 
up to his hut and clapped my eyes on 
his biue chops and liver colored lips. 
He was a small johnny, and ugly as 
sin; shivering his life away there with 
the thermometer God knows what, and 
a couple of Cape blankets over him. 
I don’t mind mentioning his name, be- 
cause you can’t harm him now; 
snuffed out with fever six months 
since, or somebody shot him—lI forget 
which. After a dram or so of post 
gin I opened up on him. 

“ ‘How’s business ?’ I asked, making 
the secret trademark of the slaver with 
my finger on my palm. 

“*Pretty slow,’ replied Beasley, cau- 
tiously. “Feathers are about done out, 
and the niggers don’t care a damn 
whether they fetch rubber or not. It’s 
no use to punish, either.’ 

“ “Might be something else,’ I haz- 
arded, carelessly. 

“Beasley gave me a knowing wink. 

“*Smelled it the minute ye hove to, 
Cappy,’ he leered. ‘I was expectin’ to 
’ave a call from you gents, sooner or 
later.’ 

“*But it won’t do,’ he went on. ‘It’s 
too dangerous since the Johnny Haus- 
sas got wind of the ‘lays’ hereabouts.’ 

“*Seen anything of them?’ I asked. 

“*There’s a ’arf company went by 
here down stream iast week,’ he an- 
swered, ‘under the command of a 
feller by the name of Valentine— 
mean, nasty little beggar.’ 

““*QOh-ho!’ thought I. ‘So Master 
Valentine is in the game, eh?’ Then 
and there I should have been warned. 

“Oh, well,’ I said aloud to Beas- 
ley, ‘Haussas never catch anything 
but chills and fever, and they’re gone, 
anyway. What price your ‘lay?’ 

“Beasley stuck his ugly face across 
the table, his teeth chattering with 
the recurrent swamp chills. 

“Understand once and for all that 
I’ve nothin’ on that race, Cappy,’ he 
answered. ‘If it was ‘Black Heart,’ 


now,’ he continued, ‘I might oblige. I 
thousand 


know a single ‘lay’ not a 
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miles from here. It'll cost ye a ten- 
ner, but by God, she’s a black pearl.’ 

“TI couldn’t make out whether the 
fellow was really scared of Haussas, 
or holding off on the big ‘lay’ for a 
stiff price; so I thought I’d chance his 
offer of a single ‘bird’ as leading to 
something better, perhaps. I chucked 
the coin on his glass-rimmed table. 

“*You be damned,’ said I, rising. 
‘I’m going for a stroll. Where’s your 
pearl fisheries ?’ 

“Beasley accompanied me to the 
hut door and pointed across the clear- 
ing. 

“* *Bout a ’arf mile through the tan- 
gle,’ he explained; ‘follow close by the 
river bank, and look out for snakes— 
they’re thick. Ye’ll find a small clear- 
ing there. Bet ye an even ‘thick ’un’ 
ye drop at sight of her, Cappy; but 
keep a weather eye open for her man, 
Kiva—he’s gun-shy and nasty.’ 

“‘*Done—on the bet,’ I replied. ‘So 
long. If any of my kroo boys get to 
looting your godown, shoot ’em up.’ 

“Following Beasley’s directions, I 
struck off to the jungle, and after a 
bit, worked through the heavier un- 
dergrowth to a clearing patch. It was 
late afternoon, and the rubber plants 
about it were throwing long, heavy 
shadows, so that I was unobserved. In 
the center of the clearing was a reed- 
thatched hut. Before the door of this 
hut was a woman ee 

He ceased gently, and with a look 
in her direction, indicated the woman 
who was squatting at some little dis- 
tance from us, among the bamboo 
poles. . 

“Life aboard a slaver soon knocks 
the beauty spots off,” observed Jones. 
“But if you had seen her as I did first, 
in their clearing: Beasley was 
right: eyes flowing like black pools on 
a night sea, and the form of a bronze 
statuette of one of the Sabine wo- 
men e 

He shrugged his shoulders 
lessly. 

“She was seated just without their 
hut door, playing on a marimba shod 
with orchid tendrils. Kiva—her man 
—was pounding kank against the mor- 


help- 
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row. It was damned peaceful. Every 
now and then he’d cease from his 
labors and start capering around the 
kank trough to the music; then they’d 
both clap their hands and laugh at 
each other. It was absurd, of course, 
but do you know—for the moment— 
it actually flashed a picture through 
my head of an old-fashioned garden 
sloping to the Avon, and a little chap 
dancing gleefully around his mother 
as she played to him on her guitar. 
The marimba ceased, and I walked into 
the clearing. 

“Kiva stood forth, a sudden, trou- 
bled look on his face, while the wo- 
man disappeared hastily within the 
hut. I sized my man up. He was an 
Ajuba, big and ugly as a gorilla, and 
wary. First glance I saw he was an 
old bird who’d been shot over be- 
fore. 

“*How savvy for catch him ‘black 
tracker?’ I asked. 

“‘Ugh!’ he grunted. ‘All boys gone 
for catch him river-horse hunt.’ 

“T saw I'd got to use strategy. 

““My want to catch him ‘feathers’ 
all along now, maybe three, five day,’ 
I explained. ‘S’pose can make 
palaver ?’ 

“He eyed me a moment, still evi- 
dently suspicious; then, with another 
grunt, led the way within his hut. It 
was the usual type—bare, earth floor, 
kaross of hides, and a couple of big, 
earthen bowls. We squatted near the 
door—Kiva between me and the gen- 
eral interior. Dusk was creeping over 
the jungle like a gaunt wolf, and in the 
half-light I made out the outline of a 
knob-kerrie under Kiva’s crossed legs. 
I managed to slip my knife sheath 
around to the front, unobserved. The 
woman placed a gourd of milk and 
some black bread between us. The 
day fell. 

“Night fulled as we sat there palav- 
ering away—Kiva suspicious of my 
every suggestion and move, I racking 
my brains for some means of dispos- 
ing of him and coming at the woman. 
Funny go, but I absolutely couldn’t 
hit on any feasible plan; so there we 
sat playing a sort of tit-tat-to with 



























































each other till the moon rose and came 
spilling into the hut. Anyway, it’s not 
ordained that a black shall best a 
white, you know, so the white man‘s 
gods took a hand in the game. 

“T think I mentioned I was sitting 
close by the open entrance, Kiva just 
across a gourd from me—the woman 
had turned in in the kaross over in the 
corner, and was fast asleep. All ina 
moment while we were dickering, Kiva 
stiffened, and his hand crept swiftly 
to his knob-kerrie. I thought it was 
ali off with me, and had got my knife 
out somehow, when Kiva leaned over 
me and struck at something; I saw it 
was a snake. Like a flash my one 
chance had come. Before Kiva could 
recover himself I whipped my knife 
between his shoulder blades—got him 
fairly! The spurt of blood half-choked 
him, and I throttled his groans. In a 
moment it was over. The woman still 
slept. I saw the snake was still wrig- 
gling despite its broken back, so I 
stamped on its head. Lucky for me 
Kiva smashed it with his knob-kerrie: 
it was a jungle cobra. One time on 
record when the snake brought happi- 
ness for some one ir:to the Garden of 
Eden. Then I lifted up Kiva and bore 
him to the river bank, where I chucked 
him over. I didn’t want to leave any 
traces, and I knew the crocos would 
yaffle him before morning. I returned 
to the hut; the woman still slept. The 
moon was dribbling a pad of liquid 
silver over the hut floor, and on the 
kaross of hides where she lay. I don’t 
know if you’ve ever fought for the first 
great prize of all, but I tell you a fine 
triumph was in me then. And she was 
only an Ajuba woman—as you can 
see. I tidied up the scene of the scuf- 
fle as well as I could, and kicked the 
dead snake into the clearing without. 
The Black Pearl was mine.” 

Again Jones ceased, his thoughts 
reminiscent; and a feeling of nausea 
for the ungrateful blackguard filled 
me. Surely no Hell could be lower 
than that reserved for the deliberate 
murderer of one who has just saved 
his life!! Ardently I longed for the 
arrival of the gunboat that was to 
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fetch us. If any power of mine could 
keep him alive till then he’d swing on 
a gallows at Lagos. Suddenly he 
groaned for the first time, and sank 
more limply against the blanket I had 
propped his back up with at the open- 
ing of his story. 

“Curse your rotten marksmanship!” 
he quavered. “Why don‘t they teach 
you how to shoot in the Johnny Haus- 
sas? Don’t you know that the heart, 
or the brain, kills a man quicker than 
the groin?” 

He lay breathing heavily a few 
moments; then, as the pain eased, 
gianced over to where the woman was 
still squatting. Saving for her loin 
cloths, and barbaric display of arm 
bands and anklets, she was nude, and 
the night mists hung heavily over the 
fever-ridden shore. 

“Poor devil!” sighed Jones. “See 
how she shivers. I say, take this blan- 
ket from behind my back, will you, 
and throw it to her.” 

I arose, and did as he bade. Then 
I looked at the man. The blanket had 
been his sole support against the 
agony of his wound; now he was bear- 
ing it uncomplainingly. In spite of 
myself, I couldn’t help a sneaking lik- 
ing for the fellow—perhaps I was 
somewhat influenced because he, too, 
had been a Public School boy, and a 
soldier. I stripped off my accoutre- 
ments, discarded my service Norfolk 
jacket, and rolling it into a_ ball, 
propped him up with it. The moon 
was shining down straight so that I 
could see the winsome smile upon his 
handsome features. Jones was really 
grateful. 

“Thanks, old chap,” said he, as I 
resumed my seat. “You’re a good sort 
Archie’d have liked you. By the way, 
‘member me to little Valentine after 
I’m gone. To reshume, as Mulvaney 
says: 

“I woke the Black Pearl and told 
her that Kiva had gone a couple of 
days’ spoor into the jungle for me, but 
that I was to pick him up at a certain 
point a three days’ sail down the 
stream. She worried at that, so I 
offered to take her along in the dhow, 
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and, as I expected, she rose to the 
bait. I looked up Beasley, and paid 
him the sovereign we’d bet, but lied 
about Kiva and the woman—I didn’t 
trust him; and that same night I 
smuggled her aboard the dhow, and 
we cast off under a full moon, leaving 
Beasley and his infernal stench-pot 
to rot away in seclusion. 

“Black Pearl ‘had Archie’s cabin 
for’rad—I wouldn’t herd her with the 
kroo boys between decks, of course— 
and on the second day I sent for her 
and explained the situation. Of course 
she put up a holy row. I’m no believer 
in a milk-and-water procedure, and 
the only way to deal with a woman, 
white, brown, or black—is a kiss, or a 
blow. She chose the latter, and got it. 
God, how she hated me! For three 
days I flogged the white fear in- 
to her; then she gave in. In the end 
she came to love me, as I'll prove. It’s 
raw but it’s the ‘Coast.’ That’s the 
glory of it, old man, I made her love 
me. I don’t expect you to understand 
that now. But one of these days you'll 


go home and wed some peaches-and- 
cream girl who'll lead you by the nose; 
and then you'll sigh and think of a 
dead man on the West Coast of Africa 
who made a woman love him so that 
nothing could wash his name from her 
mouth, and you'll wish to God you 


were dead, too. See if I’m not right!’ 

“That trip was my honeymoon— 
lucky, but the beginning of the end. 
You know the glory of a primal Afri- 
can river in full color. I wasn’t ex- 
actly a spring chicken—to put it mild- 
ly, and my bride—to say the least— 
was more than a bit dusky, but—we’ll 
let it go at that. Here and there on the 
way down stream I managed to appro- 
priate a bit of ‘black ivory’—rare luck 
that!—and finally we drew near my 
rendezvous with Archie, a bit late but 
with our hold crammed with good, 
marketable ‘black-birds!’ At the last 
village we pillaged I got some news 
that hastened my departure—the 
Johnny Haussas were on the war- 
path. 

“Black Pearl had accompanied me 
ashore, for I gave her full liberty; but 
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after rounding up my kroo boys and 
bit of ‘freight’ she failed to show up. 

“The headman and I beat up the 
village together, but without results. 
She’d disappeared as completely as if. 
the crocos had nabbed her—an impos- 
sibility in daylight, of course. Finally 
we lit on her spoor running off into 
the jungle—and a big anger was in 
my heart. Ordinary commonsense dic- 
tated that I should lose no time get- 
ting aboard the dhow and making 
down stream; but wrath gripped me 
and chivied me off into the under- 
growth on Black Pearl’s spoor. 

I sent the dhow on down stream 
under charge of my head kroo boy, 
bidding him heave-to in some hidden 
islands we knew, and took a half- 
dozen kroo boys with me and a surf- 
boat. If I wasn’t at my rendezvous 
in three days’ time, the dhow was to 
continue on down stream and pick up 
Archie. Then they hauled sail, and 
we cached the surfboat and took up 
the spoor of Black Pearl. 

“For two days and nights we beat 
that cursed jungle high and low, but 
never aught but her disappearing 
spoor did we see of the woman. The 
early morning of the third day saw us 
on our way to join the dhow, empty- 
handed, sore and savage. I don’t like 
to think of that trip down stream; I 
had a lot of time for thinking, and I 
was mad—sheer, fighting mad all 
through. It wasn’t just chagrin, it was 
something stronger—bigger—perhaps 
because I’d made her conquest the one 
fulfilled ambition of my life. I’d risked 
and fought for her, too. Why the 
devil had she left me? White, brown 
or black—and I’ve known a goodish 
few of the two former in my time— 
a woman’s psychology is as reliable 
as a marimba; you never can tell its 
tones. Anyway, something had to 
break—and it did. 

“My kroo boys dug in, and we made 
good time after the dhow; the drowsi- 
ness of the late afternoon making me 
reminiscent. I remember I was think- 
ing of the old school, and all the fel- 
lows one’s lost track of out here. 
Somehow, my mind got on a walk Val- 
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entine and I had once taken together 
in term time—we were both Sixth 
Form boys then—and of an old Gypsy 
woman whose palm we’d crossed for 
the fun of the thing. I can’t recall 
her whole yarn, but the gist of it was 
that a dark woman would bring Valen- 
tine and myself together some day, 
and be the death of one of us. I was 
just musing on this idly—not con- 
necting it with any actual occurrence— 
when I heard the whop of a Mauser, 
and simultaneously we rounded a 
bend of the river. Before us lay a 
straight sheet of water and the island 
rendezvous; just below them the dhow 
with asurf boat half in-slung; and 
still further down stream—yet closing 
in quickly—was a Haussa river boat 
with the bloody Cross of St. George 
flung over her stern. I caught one 
glimpse of a motley of red tarbooshes 
and grinning black faces thrust over 
the Haussa boat’s bulwark, then a 
crackling volley leapt from her side, 
splintering against the dhow and kick- 
ing up the water in spurts about us. 
My kroo boys bent to their oars with 
a mighty pull, and we shot to the 
dhow, scraping our bow along her lee 
side, and swarmed aboard. Simul- 
taneously there was a crash and a 
grinding while the dhow literally stag- 
gered; and I fell over some one. When 
I picked myself out of the mess, I saw 
the some one was Archie. The Haus- 
sas had grappled us stem and stern; 
a line of steel wavered over our bul- 
wark. 

“You know what a fight with a 
slaver is like—matter of fact you put 
up a pretty little shindy yourself not 
half a dozen hours ago. It was ‘all- 
in,’ kick or bite, for about ten minutes; 
gradually the Johnny Haussas pushed 
us forward to the mast. Things were 
looking serious for us, and more than 
half our kroo boys were down on the 
deck. Then Archie bawled out to me: 

“ ‘Drop down into the hold, old man, 
and loose the freight!’ 

“And simultaneously another voice 
yelled: 

“Floreat Etona!’ 

“*Damme!’ roared Archie, ‘it’s Val- 


entine. Hurry up with those niggers! 
Jolly boating weather!’ 

“As it happened, I was close by the 
*fore-companion, hacking away at a 
couple of buck Haussas, when Archie 
sang out; so all I had to do was to kick 
the hatch cover off and disappear. The 
hold was blacker than the Styx, and 
because of the rotten, uncaulked state 
of our decks there was a steady drip, 
drip, drip, and the pungent odor of 
new blood, in the ‘blackbirds’ pit. It 
was a fool thing that I did. The nig- 
gers had gone mad with the blood, and 
the fight overhead, and had torn the 
benches they were chained to up and 
apart. As I lit among them they rushed 
me, and passed up through the open 
hatch, their chains, with pieces of 
planking hanging to ’em, dangling 
from their wrists and ankles. After- 
wards, Archie told me they turned 
the fight for us, with nothing but their 
bare hands and those pieces of hang- 
ing timber. You can say what you 
please, but a big buck nigger that’s 
clean bred out of a line of fighting men 
is a jolly handy thing to have around 
in a free-for-all shindy. 

“Anyway, I got a clip over the head 
as the ‘black ivory’ passed over me, 
and when I came to, I was lying in 
that inky hold with something warm 
dripping on me through those un- 
caulked deck seams overhead. When 
I could make shift to swarm up 
through the hatch, I found that the 
Johnny Haussas had struck their colors 
to us. Valentine and his men were 
prisoners of war, and he and Archie 
were over by a bulkhead binding each 
other’s wounds and chatting away 
about Eton and the old days. Then, 
and not till then, did I begin to apply 
the prophecy of the old Gypsy hag to 
Valentine and myself, and did some 
pretty serious thinking. 

“On the morrow, Valentine and his 
Haussas were mustered to clear away 
to their river boat—we couldn’t have 
held ’em for lack of accommodations 
and food, and Valentine passed his 
word not to attempt to molest us again 
for four-and-twenty hours; moreover, 
we wouldn’t degrade the old flag that 











Valentine served—when I called Val- 
entine to one side. 

“Val, old man,’ said I, ‘I want to 
ask you a straight question—yes or 
no: did you tumble on to us by acci- 
dent ?’ 

“‘Nothing half so silly,’ he  re- 
joined. ‘We’ve been hot-foot after 
you with malice aforethought for three 
full days.’ 

“*‘How’d you know where the dhow 
was?” 

““Ajuba woman,’ answered Valen- 
tine, simply. ‘We were _ in-shore, 
camped for the night, when she stole 
in upon us, and told us of your dhow 
and ‘cargo.’ Seemed to have her knife 
into you. What?’ 

“After Valentine and his Johnnies 
had gone aboard their river boat, I ex- 
plained this—and most about the 
Black Pearl—to Archie. He was hop- 
ping mad, and swore that a krooman 
was a gentleman compared to myself; 
wound up by saying that the woman 
ought to be beaten to a jelly, and that 
he’d be damned if he couldn’t do it 
with his two hands if by any chance 
we ever ran across her again. I could 
not complain; he had the right to pile 
it on. 

“As we stood thus, leaning over the 
poop and calling each other names 
about the Black Pearl—Archie talk- 
ing murder and I standing up for her 
—there came a splashing directly be- 
low us, and our hanging stern line 
jerked and taughtened. Before I 
could imagine what caused it, some- 
thing came clambering up to the taf- 
frail, hand over hand—and the Black 
Pearl stood on the deck before us! 
She was nude and dripping with water 
—and her feet and ankles were cut 
and bleeding from thorns. How she’d 
ever swum that crocodile-infested 
stream is more than I can tell you. 

“TI shan’t forget that scene—until 
dawn of to-morrow; or to-day, is it? 
The kroo boys were busy forward, and 
Archie, she and I had the after-deck 
to ourselves. The sun was just setting 
—had slid somewhere behind the jun- 
gle, in fact—but the river reaches 
were still gold, and opal, and red cop- 
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per in the clinging tree-tops, and on 


the open water Suddenly 
Black Pearl spoke: 

“ ‘Assay,’ she said, simply, ‘s’pose 
can make wife palaver now!’ 

“She had asked for the blow and 
the kiss, together—funny thing, a wo- 
man’s psychology. 

“T called a kroo boy and bade him 
bring me a gut thong; Black Pearl bent 
her bare back. Then, before the blow 
could fall, a hand gripped my wrist 
and two blue eyes were thrust close to 
mine. Archie’s voice was saying: 

“ ‘Hit her, and by God, I'll kill you.’ 

“Then he released his hold of me, 
fell back and said in his normal tones: 

“*Don’t do it, old man; I ask you 
as a pal.’ 

“I’m not built to walk in fear of 
any man—so it wasn’t for that reason; 
really, I don’t know exactly why. Any- 
way I didn’t—and I’ve never re- 
gretted it.” 

* 


spaces. 


* * * 


Jones’ voice trailed off weakly, and 
a long silence followed. Suddenly a 
cold, faint half-light crept over us 
as the two gray fingers of Daybreak 
parted the heavy drape of Night. 
Away out on a slate sea I made out a 
tiny speck with a black spiral stand- 


ing straight up from it. I turned to 
Jones. 

“The gunboat is coming!” I ex- 
claimed. 


Jones was sunken to a shriveled-up 
posture, and his lips were working 
spasmodically for speech. His face 
was blue and fallen away; his features 
over-prominent; his eyes glazed. I 
knelt by him: his hour was at hand. 

Suddenly he raised his head slightly 
and, with strained, open eyes, gazed 
up into the leaden sky—and beyond. 

“Not guilty, my Lord,” said he— 
once Jones, the “blackbirder.” 

IT closed the eyes and covered the 
face. That was all I ever knew of 
him. Like two fleeting clouds be- 
tween dark ranges, we had touched 
and passed—saving the prophecy that 
he made to me. What was it? Some 
day I would go home and marry a girl 
all peaches and cream, who would lead 
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me by the nose; and then I would 
think of a dead man—Jones—who 
made a woman love him, so that 
thenceforth she was ever beyond other 
earthly loves, and wish I were dead, 
too. As it happened, there was a girl 
at home. 

The prophecy held me, thinking. I 
felt a touch on my elbow. The wo- 
man—an Ajuba—stood beside me. 

“He is dead,” said I, somehow over- 
whelmingly sorry. She nodded, almost 
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indifferently, it seemed to me. 

“Him gone,” she repeated unemo- 
tionally; and then, to me: “Assay, 
s’pose can make wife palaver now?” 

I try to believe that because the 
main prop was removed, the mind sim- 
ply fell mechanically back to its pri- 
mal inheritance. Overcome with sud- 
den disgust, I turned to await the on- 
coming of the gunboat over the Bight. 

In a rare tousle of raw gold, real 
Dawn broke. 





THE CLOUDS AT CARMEL 


The little clouds that float about, 

That wander in and wander out 

From many a cool, deep, dingle dell 
Where Carmel’s hills so greenly swell ;— 
They are like balls of cotton floss, 

So light, so white, just blown across 
From lofty pine to tow’ring fir, 

Where healing breezes softly stir. 


Then one by one they wander out 

From canyon’s height, and drift about 
Across the sky of clearest blue; 

They are not bringing winds or showers, 
They’re playing games as children do, 
And dropping dews among the flowers, 
Or comforting the springs that well 
Down in each leafy dingle dell. 


The sun-touched clouds no storms compel, 
They wear the west wind’s kindly spell; 
And they are pictured on my heart 

E’er since that I day I went apart 

And saw sweet Carmel-by-the-Sea, 

And felt its blessed mystery, 

For loosed is every sorrow there 

Where Carmel’s hills lie green and fair. 


LILLIAN H. S. Barney. 





THROUGH 


THE MIST 


By Catherine Adair 


ELL, EVELYN, you re 
WV flushed and excited enough 
to have said ‘yes,’ at last.” 
Evelyn frowned, more at 
the hopefulness in her mother’s voice 
than at the words. 

“I haven’t said ‘yes,’ Mother, and I 
wish I had said ‘no.’ Three pro- 
posals in ten days from one man are 
too much, even for me.” 

“You don’t mean that you have put 
Captain Raymond off again? You 
said yourself that you would have to 
give him a decided answer the third 
time.” 

“IT know I said so; but when the 
time came I couldn’t say ‘yes,’ and 
‘no’ wasn’t ready either; so I told him 
to keep on waiting.” Evelyn smiled at 
her mother’s reproachful look. “But, 
mother, I really promised something 
definite before we leave.” 

“We leave at the end of the week,” 
said Mrs. Carter. 

“Yes, so there’s no hope. I must 
make up my mind.” Evelyn paused, 
then said in a serious tone: “I don’t 
really love him, mother.” 

“Oh, Evelyn, what nonsense! You 
are old enough to have outgrown ro- 
mantic notions about love, if you 
ever had any. Captain Raymond is 
suitable in every way, and I am sure 
you care enough for him to marry 
him. Don’t worry about the future. 
There is no doubt about his side of 
the matter.” 

“T should think not. He has been 
at my elbow all winter in town, and 
at my heels every minute of these 
days in the Valley. I know I have 
nothing against him. I almost wish 
I had. He’s a dear fellow, and I’m 
fond of him—in a gentle, sisterly sort 


of way.” Evelyn was silent for a few 
moments, then said, vehemently: “I 
am capable of more than that, 
mother, and the man I marry ought 
to have the best.” 

Mrs. Carter did not answer. Her 
daughter puzzled her sometimes with 
unexpected revelations. 

It was late in the afternoon, and 
weary tourists, in small groups and 
larger parties, were returning to the 
camp at the foot of Yosemite Falls. 
They had been viewing the wonders 
of the great western valley and sur- 
rounding mountains; some from Gla- 
cier Point, with its over-hanging rock; 
some from Cloud’s Rest, looking far 
over the High Sierras; and others, 
climbing Eagle Peak, stopping on the 
way at the head of Yosemite, where 
the waters dash over the precipice 
for their fall of twenty-six hundred 
feet. 

Mrs. Carter, at a tent-door, had 
watched anxiously for her daughter, 
who had gone, with Captain Raymond, 
to Bridal Veil Fall in time to see the 
late afternoon rainbow across. the 
waters. She was disappointed when 
the girl came into camp alone. 

As the silence following her last 
earnest speech became oppressive, 
Evelyn went into the tent, so that her 
mother’s back was turned as she drew 
a letter from her pocket and read it 
over carefully. 

“We stopped at the post-office com- 
ing back, mother. I have a letter 
from David.” 

Mrs. Carter started, and looked un- 
comfortable. 

“What news?” she asked, coldly. 

“Good news. He will arrive on the 
stage this afternoon.” Evelyn avoided 
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her mother’s eyes turned on her. “He 
says that, when he received my let- 
ter, he remembered how we used to 
plan a trip to the valley, climbing the 
heights, and going through the mist, 
and seeing everything we read about 
—and he determined to meet us 
here.” 

“When did Captain Raymond ask 
you to marry him, Evelyn: before you 
reached the post-office or after?” 

Evelyn blushed as she replied: ““Af- 
ter.” There was no avoiding her 
mother’s eyes now. 

“Is it possible that you have any 
lingering tenderness for David? He 
belonged to childhood days.” 

“I was grown, mother, when we left 
the ranch, and David and I had been 
friends always.” 

“Friends, certainly. When he left 
I feared you were tending towards 
something more. I was anxious to 
take you away before it would be too 
late.” 

“Why did you object to David?” 

Mrs. Carter hesitated. “I can’t say 
I objected to him; I felt he was not 


the man for you; I hoped for more in 


” 


your future than—— 

“Isn’t that evading the question?” 

“T should think you could see for 
yourself, Evelyn.” Mrs. Carter was 
annoyed at her daughter’s directness. 
“When we left the old place, you 
hardiy knew another man. These 
years of travel and real life have given 
you experience, besides opportunities 
for comparison.” 

Evelyn said nothing. She could not 
tell her mother that every man who 
approached her seriously had been 
mentally held up beside David, and 
been found wanting. 

“You have been attractive, in spite 
of your indifference,” Mrs. Carter con- 
tinued. “You have met men of edu- 
cation and broad culture, with the 
highest social position, not to speak 
of wealth—men whom any girl might 
be proud to marry.” Mrs. Carter 
noticed Evelyn was getting impatient. 
“Not that I blame David for lack- 
ing——” 

“T should think not, mother,” Eve- 
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lyn interrupted. “It was not his fault 
that he had to do without many ad- 
vantages. When I think what he has 
made of himself, in spite of obstacles, 
I almost feel contempt for the men 
who have everything provided, almost 
forced upon them. David is a man, 
through and through; beside him, 
some of the others you have brought 
to mind are only apologies for the real 
thing.” 

“You are taking David’s part very 
earnestly.” 

Evelyn realized she had shown too 
much feeling, so she tried to laugh off 
the impression made on her mother, 
and said, reassuringly: “Don’t worry, 
mother dear, David will not care for 
such a heartless butterfly as these 
years have made me—so you may 
yet have your wish—and Captain Ray- 
mond may hear ‘yes’ in the end.” 

This speech was hardly finished 
when Evelyn heard the stage ap- 
proaching; a moment more, and she 
was scanning the passengers as_ it 
passed. She recognized David at 
once, and had time to note the changes 
in his appearance before he caught 
sight of her. She had left a tall, 
gaunt, manly fellow, with strength in 
every line of face and figure, but awk- 
ward and self-conscious, and, now and 
then, with a hard expression in the 
eyes and around the mouth. David’s 
boyhood had been a struggle between 
ambition and duty. As he came 
nearer, she was struck by his com- 
plete self-possession; he had the air 
of being master of himself as well as 
of his surroundings. There was a new 
look in his face, too, not less strong, 
but more gentle. 

Mrs. Carter took mental notes of 
David’s eagerness, and Evelyn’s warm 
welcome, while she tried to shake off 
her annoyance at this interruption of 
cherished plans. 

There were many questions to ask, 
and many reminiscences to recall, 
around the camp-fire that spring even- 
ing, Mrs. Carter and David doing 
most of the talking, for Evelyn had 
grown strangely quiet after the first 
excitement. 
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David watched his former comrade, 
first wonderingly, then realizing her 
development along many new lines. 
That she was handsomer than when 
she left home there could be no ques- 


tion; the arts and graces unconsciously . 


acquired in social life were hers, as 
well as all the style of a well-dressed, 
well-bred woman. David looked far- 
ther, detecting new lines of serious 
thoughtfulness in the girlish face, lost 
when she smiled, half-hidden when 
indulging in meaningless small talk 
with Captain Raymond, and deepen- 
ing again as she turned to him. 

“What plans for to-morrow, Miss 
Carter?” Captain Raymond asked. He 
was acustomed to being in Evelyn’s 
party on every occasion. 

“No very large plan, Captain. When 
David—Mr. Thorne—and I _ were 
children, we planned many excursions 
over guide-book pictures of Yosemite 
Valley, and to-morrow we are going to 
realize the first.” 

David’s face 
where you choose to 


brightened. 
go, 


“Any- 
Evelyn. 


Through the mist means the footpath 


to Vernal Fall, if I remember the old 
book.” 

“Yes; the loveliest walking trip in 
the valley.” 

“The most romantic as well, you 
might add, Miss Carter,” said Captain 
Raymond, his voice disagreeably sug- 
gestive. 

Evelyn raised her eyebrows, a 
trick of hers when annoyed. 

“Nature is always romantic to the 
sentimentalist,” she answered tersely. 
“T am generally supposed to be minus 
sentiment, and I doubt if the quality 
has ever been discovered in Mr. 
Thorne.” 

“The mist may act as a developer,” 
replied the Captain, who was smart- 
ing under his evident omission in 
plans for the morrow. 

“T’ll have to kodak you in the vari- 
ous stages, Dave,” said Evelyn, striv- 
ing to overcome the strain of the sit- 
uation. 

Mrs. Carter was annoyed. She 
changed the subject, knowing it would 
be useless to thwart Evelyn in the 
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present crisis. The girl had taken the 
reins. She held them to the carrying 
out of her plan next morning. 

There was an early start across the 
valley; then over the bridge, and along 
the road by the river to the opening 
of the trail. Through the woods they 
went; at first silently, with a shyness 
neither had felt before. The trees 
were bursting into full leaf above 
their heads, the first wild-flowers were 
opening to light and life at their feet. 
The influence of spring was irresist- 
ible, calling the man and woman to 
the pure and joyful freedom of Nature 
—to open-hearted honesty with each 
other and with themselves. 

David cast off restraint first, for 
singleness of purpose was his, while 
Evelyn had more than one problem to 
solve. 

“It was good of you, Evelyn, to 
arrange this old-time tramp. You re- 
member—over the guide-book—a 
third person was never included in 
our plans.” 

Evelyn looked up with 
smile. 

“We had a narrow escape this 
time,” she replied; “but I could not 
resist the opportunity to be our old 
selves, just once again.” 

An almost pathetic look had fol- 
lowed the smile. 

“Tell me of yourself, David: how 
have the years treated you? Your 
letters came seldom, and told few of 
the details I wanted to know.” 

David’s story was short; he was not 
the man to talk much of his own af- 
fairs, or of his struggles against ob- 
stacles. Evelyn could fill in breaks 
in the narrative, following step by 
step, where he leaped over periods of 
hardship. When at last she under- 
stood that opportunity had favored 
him, and that he stood on _ the 
threshold of success no one could 
have rejoiced more heartily. 

In his turn, David heard a different 
tale: of travel and keen enjoyment; 
then of a social life, more or less 
forced, with running comments on its 
various phases, sarcastic or slightly 
bitter. 


a bright 
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As David listened to the Evelyn of 
old, thinking aloud, fearless because 
she trusted him—he read beyond the 
words to a heart not yet won by any 
other than himself, and to a mother’s 
ambition under the guise of maternal 
love. 

They had passed the “Happy Isles” 
—so named, perhaps, because of the 
rushing waters that play unceasingly 
about them, and, following the road, 
reached the lower bridge where one 
gets the first, never-to-be-forgotten 
view up the rocky gorge with its 
seething water, to the precipice, over 
which Vernal Fall leaps in a broad 
mass, casting up the spray that fills 
the canyon with a fleecy mist. 

David took Evelyn’s hand to lead 
her along the narrow trail. As child- 
ren, they went, their minds and hearts 
clearing as the mist enfolded them in 
its embrace. 

They were close to the fall, in a 
veritable temple, when David told 
Evelyn of the love of years. 

“T loved you as a boy, and as a man 
when we parted, Evelyn. I think you 
knew it; but I could not speak, for 
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what was I but a poor country fellow 
to be left behind; while you, in youth 
and beauty, were going out into the 
gay worid, with a brighter future than 
I could dream of. Every effort of 
these years has been for you, and the 
joy of achievement and success is to 
lay them at your feet.” 

The soul of the man was in his 
words. 

Evelyn could not speak, but she did 
not withdraw her hand. When, at 
last, she looked up, David read his 
answer in her eyes, and, as he drew 
her toward him, he heard it strong 
and sweet: 

“TI thought you had forgotten; then 
I feared you could not care for me, 
changed as I am; but I could never 
love any one save you.” 

It was mid-day. At the foot of the 
fall they saw the rainbow, with its 
glorious promise. A stone fell from 
the height above. The water foamed 
and splashed around it. Evelyn looked 
up in time to see a man turn from the 
railing at the top of the precipice. 
Brass buttons gleamed in the sunlight 
on a uniform of olive-drab. 





HER FACE 


I'll ne’er forget the beauty of her face, 
The gentleness, the sweetness and the grace 
That hallowed it and made it seem 

The incarnation of a dream. 

It comes before me in my waking hours, 
Surpassing far the radiance of the flowers. 
That lift their faces from the cooling grass, 
And smile and nod their greeting as I pass. 
In times of doubt, in days of grim despair, 


The trustful look that she was wont to wear 
Has made me long to know the Higher Power 
That keeps men safe in every trying hour. 
I could not wish her back—she longed to go— 
But oh, I loved her, and I miss her so! 
And this my prayer, that when I sail away 
To the fair shores of Everlasting Day, 
When Life shall loose me from its long embrace, 
I may be good enough to see her face. 
Marjory C. NewrTon. 





THE PRAIRIE PANG 


By Oney Fred Sweet 


O BEGIN with, it was. three 
| miles from Chet’s shack to 
where Kansas had staked his 
claim, but the anticipation 
which all through the night had taken 
possession of his being caused the 
dry buffalo grass of the trailless prai- 
rie to have the spring of clouds, and 
it seemed but a step’s distance in his 
scheme of things for the day. He 
had rather expected old Kansas to 
balk at first. Interrupted from his 
sleep, the bearded fellow came yawn- 
ing to the doorway of his half-sod, 
half-board shanty. 

“You don’t mean to stand there and 
tell me you want me to go forty miles 
with you down to Pierre just for a 
show?” the hardened homesteader 
drawled, after listening to the young 
homesteader’s suggestion. 

“But it’s a dandy one, and in a 
tent with a band,” exclaimed the boy. 
“Sid Latham dropped in to tell me 
about it on his way past last night. 
It’s been there all week, and to-night’s 
the last night. Think of how long a 
winter it’s going to be when there 
won’t be no chance.” 

Kansas, now fully awake, leaned 
against the doorway and slowly filled 
his pipe, the while he gazed in char- 
acteristic fashion to the line where 
the strip of Dakota prairie seemed 
sewed to the Dakota sky. 

“Homesteadin’ means doin’ with- 
out a whole lot of things besides 
shows,” he _ philosophized. “Now, 
when I first tried it down in Kansas, 
I did have a hoss that we might have 
gone to town with, but forty miles 
hoofin’ it and running the risk of 
ketchin’ rides is another matter.” 

He paused for a moment to light 


the strong-smelling tobacco, giving his 
visitors a knowing scrutiny as he 
tossed away the match. “Sid told you, 
too, I s’pose,” he added, “‘about there 
bein’ a gal with the show.” 

The boy, caught unawares, shifted 
his tall frame from one booted foot 
to the other, and his full-lipped mouth 
twitched with embarrassment. 

“Of course. There’s always a girl 
with any show,” he retorted. “Would 
not be much of a show without one.” 
Then his eyes found a place of their 
own on the uninterrupted horizon. 
“But Sid says this girl is a ‘peach’— 
black eyes and hair, and little and 
smiling.” 

Kansas took a low, slow puff at his 
pipe. “I knowed you had plenty of 
flour for another month,” he concluded. 
“I knowed it was another kind of 
hunger. Have some more breakfast 
with me, and we'll see if we can get 
over to Tracey’s Corner in time to 
ketch the mail route man.” 

The Standing Rock, the one bit of 
formation which Nature had deposited 
on the reservation to relieve the mo- 
notony of the great sea of land, was 
the guide for the pair when the man- 
prepared meal was finished. Never 
were there any fences, never any 
trees. The roads were even yet to 
be traced. 

“You look sort of blue-like, sonny,” 
commented Kansas, noting a wistful 
expression on the boy’s face in turn- 
ing suddenly from the nothingness of 
the landscape. “You ain’t tired of 
pioneerin’ it already, are you?” 

“It’s great out here,” the boy an- 
swered reverently. “It'll all be like 
Iowa some day. I’ve figured out just 
where I’m going to have my big red 
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barn and the windmill beside it, and 
the row of willows along the road 
leading up to the house. Pioneerin’s 
fire, only. It ain’t because I’ve 
got any fear about the soil nor the hot 
and cold spells, but if there was some- 
one to take care of your shack—some 
one to have supper ready for you— 
say a girl with black hair and eyes, 
who is little and smiling.” 

Kansas stopped abruptly and put 
his hands to his hips. “You don’t cal- 
culate to bring that ’ere show girl 
out here, do you?” he exclaimed. ‘“‘Go- 
ing forty miles just to see her sing 
and dance is bad enough, but I hope 
you ain’t got no fool marryin’ notion 
in your head.” 

“Course not,” the boy answered, his 
face averted. “Girls that’s going all 
over the country and meeting all kinds 
of fellows ain’t apt to pick up with 
a guy like me. I just want to see 
what a girl looks like after all these 
months.” 

“Well, if you get her,” chuckled 
Kansas, resuming his pace, “you can 
count on me to hunt up the preacher 
to tie the knot.” 

The boy did not laugh. Instead, he 
seemed to give a bit more attention 
to the methodical placing of one foot 
ahead of the other, his shoulders in- 
clined as if in aid of progress. He 
gave a sigh of relief when Tracey’s 
Corner was reached in plenty of time 
before the mail carrier arrived. Once 
in the buggy, he knew that the Au- 
gust-brown prairie with its gumbo hills 
and occasional claim shack would be 
triumphed over in faster fashion. 

After the stop at the roadhouse, half 
way in, the trip was a race with the 
waning afternoon. They reached the 
Missouri bluffs when the low sun was 
sending long, deep shadows across 
the river, but above them loomed the 
new State capitol building to reflect 
the dying western rays with its white 
and gold. 

“There’s Pierre!” announced Kan- 
sas as the sudden surmounting of a 
bluff revealed the view. But the boy 
did not respond. 

He was still undemonstrative when 


the two came out of “The New York 
Restaurant” to hear the band playing 
at the corner where the unpretentious 
business streets intersected. To the 
boy, the blare of the brass on the still- 
ness was melancholy in its effect. 
Crowding with Kansas close to the 
players, he saw that the faces of 
many of them were hard and coarse, 
and that the two drummers permitted 
cigarettes of their own making to 
droop from their lips while they in- 
differently gave the proper touches 
to the selections. 

“Do you s’pose the gal’s around 
here anywhere ?” asked Kansas, when 
one of the pieces came to an end 
with a crash. The boy, instead of 
giving reply, looked up at the early 
night, which somehow seemed to have 
been altered by the music. Buildings 
and people were strange after so many 
days with just the wind and the in- 
sects. 

At the tent, stretched on the vacant 
lot back of the hotel, Kansas, assum- 
ing the commercial responsibility, 
bought the tickets of the thin-faced 
man standing on the green box be- 
side a flickering gas jet. 

“That’s the way all of these shows 
fake,” he grumbled, as he humped 
himself a few minutes later on one 
of the board seats. “Part of the band 
is turning into an orchestra. One of 
‘em will be around sellin’ song books 
before you know it. S’pose it’ll be an 
hour before the curtain goes up.” 

But the boy was all ears for the 
plaintive notes of the violins and the 
clarinet, even as they were tuning. 
At his feet he noticed that the fox- 
tail and the mullen had withstood the 
show’s encroachment. Each swaying 
of the curtain from the night breeze of 
the prairie caused his fancy to take 
the most wonderful flights behind it. 

When she finally appeared, he felt 
the pang most because she was so 
lovely and so far away. He did not 
applaud her song because his hands 
were gripping the board seat at either 
side of him. Long absence from wo- 
man and song had keyed his apprecia- 
tion until he was bursting. Though 
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for the audience her song was gay and 
her smile was bright, the boy was 
sure he detected a longing in the notes 
—a peculiar twist about her mouth, a 
mistiness in her black eyes. 

“Come on: it’s all over,’ Kansas 
was saying. “I s’pose you're satisfied 
now. We’ve got to go and get to 
bed if we start back with that mail 
man in the morning.” 

When they reached the night again 
they found that roustabouts were al- 
ready busy preparing for the next 
week’s stand. The significance caused 
a lump to rise in the boy’s throat, and 
he gripped Kansas’ arm until the 
crowd could push by. As they lin- 
gered, the girl herself came smack 
before them. She was fixing her hair 
beneath her big black hat as she hur- 
ried along, and from her arm dangled 
a hand bag. She seemed even smaller 
than she had on the stage. 

“She’ll go down to “The New York’ 
and get something to eat,” muttered 
Kansas. “Show folks always do. 


There ain’t no use of our taggin’ on. 


We’ve seen her and that’s all there 
is to it.” 

The boy envied the white-faced 
clerk at “The New York” when, with 
Kansas, a few minutes later, he saw 
him smiling in easy fashion at the 
girl who had taken one of the little 
tables opposite the lunch counter. 

“You can go in and get something 
to eat if you want to,” remarked Kan- 
sas at the boy’s suggestion. “I can 
get all the eye full J want out here in 
the street. Go on in. I'll bet you’re 
afraid to.” 

Just the restaurant alone was 
enough when one had been a long 
time on the prairie, but with her sit- 
ting there Once the boy in get- 
ting up to speak a piece at school had 
had the blood surge over him the 
same way. Yet, somehow, he did it. 
He went until he stood beside her, his 
hat in his hand—tall, embarrassed, 
earnest. 

“Don’t get sore,” he hastened, as 
she looked up, offended. “I come 
clear in forty miles to see you.” The 
fear of not getting a fair hearing gave 
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him nerve and eloquence. “Don’t 
think I’m like the guys in other towns 
who try to butt in and get acquainted. 
Out there there ain’t much chance to 
get introductions and that stuff. Can’t 
you see it’s different with me? Ain’t 
you tired of the show? Don’t you 
feel like you wanted a home and some 
one to take care of you? If——” 

She was on her feet and stamping 
one of them. Her face was flushed. 
“I never saw you before,” she stam- 
mered. 

“Nor I you,” he answered evenly, 
as they both became seated, “but I 
knew you were the girl who was meant 
for me when I first saw you—before 
that, when Sid Latham first told me 
about you. I’ve got a home that'll be 
all your own to give you. ’Course it’s 
forty miles from town, but it’ll be all 
ours. It won’t be ‘like traveling 
around over the country, but it’ll be 
a real home.” 

He was trembling as he finished. 
It was a long time before she spoke, 
her eyes drinking deep from his, as 
he leaned eagerly towards her. 

“Traveling around, as you say, ain’t 
so nice as it sounds,” she said, finally. 
“The last few weeks it has seemed as 
if I couldn’t stand it another day, 
never knowing where I was going to 
sleep or eat. It’s been nothing but 
strange towns, strange folks and 
weariness always.” She paused, then 
continued, half-ashamed. “Somehow, 
I had pictured you. I felt I was soon 
going to meet you as I went out to the 
lot to-night and looked off over the 
prairie with the sky looking different 
like. I 2 

The boy reached to put his own big 
brown hands over hers that lay on the 
table. She did not try to pull them 
away. 

“What you’ve spoke to me about is 
real,” she went on. ‘“You’ve meant 
what you said. The home _ you’ve 
spoken about would be a real home. 
It’s been a long time since I’ve known 
anything that was that way. Men 
have always been ‘joshing’ in their 
talk with me. They lied and I could 
tell they lied just as I could tell you 
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were speaking from your heart. You 
are big, like the country out here. 
Ever since we came on to where there 
was so much prairie, I’ve wanted to 
be real, like it was. I’ve been tired 
of pretending and have folks pretend 
to me and living just nowhere. And I 
thought you would be big and young, 
with just a little wave in your hair 
like you have. I had planned that 
you would be real with the real look 
in your eyes, and the real foundation 
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to live real. I—I do want to go with 
you. I would like a home out on the 
free and open prairie.” 

It was Kansas who interrupted. He 
had come into the place, his eyes glis- 
tening and his mouth perked in em- 
barrassment. The boy, seeing him as 
if through a haze, turned clumsily. 

“Kansas,” he said, a smile again 
coming into the lips that had been 
tense. “You can see about getting 
that preacher to tie the knot.” 





A CALIFORNIA CABIN 


Deep nestled in the hollow of the hills 
That rise above the perfumed citrus groves, 
Bathed in the crystal air the songster thrills, 
Surrounded by the deep trees’ silent coves. 


I have a little cabin made of logs, 

From whose front porch I watch the world go by. 
I see the ocean raise its mighty fogs, 

I see them vanish in the azure sky. 


The orange trees burst into waxen flower, 
And clothe the foothills with their hymen white, 
And then there comes the magic golden shower, 
And lo, Hesperides lies full in sight. 


Beyond the fields grown green, the reapers mow, 
The full-girthed melons ripen in the sun, 

And Bacchus, in the vineyards far below, 
With dark-eyed maidens keeps his ancient fun. 


The world is here before my cabin door: 

The Arab’s sands, his fruits, and wondrous skies; 
The olive of old Palestine hangs o’er 

The Spanish grape; and yonder Athens lies. 


Close on the breast of God’s most perfect sea; 
Behind the Alps rise sheer in virgin snow, 

Far grander than the ones of Italy, 
And on their slopes the pines of Norway grow. 


Small wonder that I wish to spend my days 
In this log house, wisteria clambering o’er, 

When California brings the world, and lays 
It out before my poppy-haunted door! 


RALPH BACON. 





TORTOISESHELL TOM 


By R. F. O'Neal 


RS. SIMPKINS was all upset. 

M Her favorite songster would 

sing no more. It was the old 

tragedy of the canary and a 

cat. The head of the household was 

ever a man of peace; and, when the 

good woman’s nerves were unstrung, 

he was a strong believer in the effi- 

cacy of fresh air. The big red car 
was standing at the curb. 

Mrs. Simpkins laid the chamois on 
the hat-rack. “No,” she declared, “I 
can’t go. And let me tell you that if 
you had the job of running this big 
house, instead of that of bossing a lot 
of directors and cashiers and clerks 
down at that old bank, you wouldn’t 
have so much time for your country 
spins.” 

“But, my dear——” 

“No use talking to me now. This 
is Saturday afternoon, and nothing 
can be done until Monday. But if 
that measly lot—those celebrated 
mousers—if they are not cleaned out 
by Tuesday morning, then John Henry 
Simpkins will surely hear from me.” 

Once a year the old banker heard 
from the tax-assessor, but that was 
simply a matter of telling the whole 
truth; twice a year he heard from the 
old line companies, but that was a 
matter of writing a few checks; five 
times a year he heard from the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, but that was 
simply a matter of accounting for two 
million capital, as much surplus, and 
a good deal of undivided profits. But 
hearing from Mrs. Hannah Simpkins 
—that was an entirely different affair. 

Down at Fifth and Broadway, the 
old financier was paid twenty thou- 
sand a year for his talent for doing 
things; but out at 2313 Lindell Place 


he made no charge for the exercise of 
the perhaps rarer gift of knowing when 
to let things alone. With a concilia- 
tory wave of the hand, he quietly left 
the hall; and in less than two minutes 
he was striking a lively clip in the 
direction of the Big Bottoms Road 
And he was all alone, for he would 
not tolerate a driver with a hifalutin 
name. 

Soon the machine was passing the 
city limits, and the suburban lots 
seemed to be turning round on pivots 
as the town was left behind. A blue- 
bird darted from a hole in the ten- 
mile post; a kingbird twittered as he 
pursued a crow; a molly showed her 
heels as she took her cotton-tail to 
safety. The plow-boy in the field by 
the roadside looked with envious eyes 
at an old man in a big skedaddle; 
an old man slowed down as he watched 
the turf shedding from the shining 
mold-board. The bray of the old gray 
mule awoke the slumbering memories 
of the long ago; and somehow the lazy 
flopping of his ears reminded the man 
of millions of the faithful beast on 
which he used to ride a turn to mill. 
It was the difference between pursuit 
and possession. It was the contrast 
between forward and backward. 

Mr. Simpkins was dreaming; and, 
like most day-dreamers, he soon lost 
his way. A man may be able to 
thread the labyrinths of finance, and 
yet be utterly incapable of grasping 
the mystery of the forks of a country 
road. That is a riddle in the guessing 
of, which any coon-dog has more gump- 
tion than a banker. There was a time 
when Mr. Simpkins had the intuition 
of direction, but prosperity and ur- 
banity had smoothed out the baser in- 
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stinct. He realized that he was a 
good long way from home, and he saw 
that he was in the course of an ap- 
proaching storm. And just here we 
must give the craft credit for the de- 
velopment of rare skill in taking their 
belongings to shelter in times of un- 
suspected danger. In a skirt of woods 
was a comfortable cottage, and nearby 
was a roomy shed. When the down- 
pour came, the 60 h. p. car was under 
shelter; and its owner and Mrs. Clop- 
ton were talking together like two old 
friends. 

“It’s nigh on ter twenty years sence 
he lef’ this place fer me,” said the 
provident widow, as she glanced at a 
picture on the wall, “an’ we—that’s 
William and me—we’ve lived here 
iver sense.” 

“You have a comfortable home, and 
I’m sure you are a good housekeeper,” 
Mr. Simpkins observed, as his eyes 
went from the strings of red pepper 
to the white counterpanes. 

“Yes, and William he’s doin’ mighty 
well. He’s ticket taker at one of them 


ar nic’lodins; an’ Helen—she’s what 
the boys call thar honey and molasses 
—she does trimmin’ an’ fixin’ down at 
Kreider’s mill’nery store.” 

Mr. Simpkins knew something about 
that particular moving-picture show. 


He remembered that when it was 
started the man asked the loan of two 
hundred dollars, with good endorse- 
ment, and that he was turned down 
because of the probable smallness of 
the account. He also remembered that 
in less than a year this same man was 
a director in a rival bank. He also 
knew something of Kreider’s place. 
As the head of the largest bank in 
town, he was in touch with trade in 
general; and as the paymaster of a 
family, including three marriageable 
daughters, he had a suspicion that the 
millinery business was one in which 
there was a good amount of velvet. 
“They ought to do well,” he said in 
a congratulatory way, “and I know 
you'll be glad to have her for a 
daughter.” 

The old lady was looking in the 
direction of the shed. “They’re both 
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jes’ wild fer a ortymobile. But they 
shan’t fool with that’n,” she added, as 
her hand closed on that part of her 
calico dress in which was the long 
pocket that held the key. 

Just then a bedraggled cat, with a 
chipmunk in her mouth, appeared at 
the open door. For a moment she 
stood, as only felines can stand, yel- 
low-eyed, marking with her tail the 
graceful curves that her forebears 
brought down from the jungle. She 
eyed the stranger for a moment, then 
disdainfully took her departure. 

“That’s Ole Torty,” Mrs. Clopton 
said. “She’s al’ys a’ter ground squir- 
rels an’ sich like.” 

Mr. Simpkins squirmed a little at 
the turn of affairs. 

“We have a fine one at home, and 
very much like her,” he said, “but I 
believe we call him Tom.” The old 
trader had a creepy feeling that .he 
was long on cats and short on time. 

“Yes,” continued Old Torty’s owner, 
“she’s been a mighty good’n in her 
day. You know the dif’rence ‘tween 
a cat and a dog? A good dog ’ll grab 
a rat or a mouse, then drap it an’ 
grab anuther, and keep on till he kills 
a lot of ’em. But cats ain’t that way. 
They'll run off wif er stinkin’ little 
mouse and let er whole litter git away. 
That’s cats—’cept’n Ole Torty. Why, 
up at ther depot, whar they wuz mov- 
ing grain, she killed ’bout twenty in 
less’n five minutes. And when the 
agent sent ’er home, he sent me er 
dollar, an’ tole ’em to tell me he’d like 
to rent ’er once’n a while, and "bout a 
dozen more jes’ like ’er.” 

The old lady looked sharply at her 
guest. ‘See here,” she said, “you look 
like a business man. Couldn’t you sell 
me ’bout a dozen or so cats?” 

Mr. Simpkins was a diplomatic lis- 
tener. He could take in a long story 
at one ear, and between smiles could 
permit it to come out with equal facil- 
ity at the other. In his business it was 
a convenient arrangement; but out in 
the ozone-laden country air the com- 
monplace words of the widow were 
lurking and lodging in the furry 
depths. “Sell you cats!” he exclaimed. 
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“No; but I have a big barn and a lot 
of good ones, and I'll gladly give you 
as Many as you want.” The prospect 
of hearing from somebody was fading 
away. 

The widow took a dip of snuff. “Did 
you say your torty is a Tom?” she 
asked nonchalantly. 

Mr. Simpkins frowned as _ he 
scratched his head, in the effort to 
call the mousers before his mind’s eye. 
“Yes,” he said slowly; “I know he is. 
And a very fine cat he is, too.” 

Mrs. Clopton took another dip. 
“Thar’s sev’ral kinds o’ torties,” she 
said, “an’ I’d give mos’ anything fer 
a Tom jes’ like I want.” 

It was evident that the man with a 
corner had found a receptive market. 
“T would not disappoint you for the 
world,” he said, with warmth. 

Mrs. Clopton took up the corner of 
her gingham apron. “I don’t want no 
white in his breast an’ laigs,” she said. 
“That kind soon gits dirty and dingy.” 

Mr. Simpkins struck forefinger 
against thumb. “I’ll remember that,” 
he said. 

“And I’d be thankful ef you’d pick 
out one with nice, friendly-lookin’ eyes 
—kinder yaller like’n orange.” 

“That’s easy to reme:nber.” 
forefinger against forefinger. 

“As fer markin’s,” the old lady con- 
tinued, “well, jes’ say a kind er mix- 
ture—black an’ orange an’ yaller— 
pepper an’ butter an’ aig.” 

The head of the First National 
laughed right out as he clapped his 
hands upon his knees. He was not a 
margin trader, and for the moment he 
was neither bull nor bear. “I’d fill 
that order,” he declared, “if cats were 
jumping clear over the moon.” 

The country woman did not catch 
the enthusiasm. “When,” she asked, 
“kin I count on you fetchin’ ’em out?” 

“Monday afternoon.” 

“Sure?” 

“Without fail.” 

Mr. Simpkins looked at his watch. 
It was 5:32, and he could see the yel- 
low water still rushing through the cul- 
vert. The train would be passing at 
5:44. He had never driven the 
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machine on a slippery road. Would it 
be safe to leave it for a couple of 
days? It was a good, strong padlock, 
and he felt that it was an honest wo- 
man who had the key in that long 
pocket. But somehow his mind’s eye 
caught the vision of a ticket-taker, a 
feather-fixer and a big red streak along 
a country road. The man of affairs 
touched the widow’s arm. “Mrs. 
Clopton,” he said, “if you had a five 
thousand dollar automobile, would you 
consider it safe out there in that 
shed P” 

“And it mine?” The country wo- 
man was not well up on hypothetical 
situations. 

Mr. Simpkins thought a moment. 
The question of ownership had not oc- 
curred to him as a factor in the case. 
“Yes,” he replied, “if it were yours.” 

“Then nobody’d touch it. William 
an’ the rest of ’em know better’n to 
fool ’round my things.” Widowhood 
imposes the necessity of being able to 
command. 

“You don’t mean that you'd allow 
anyone to lay hands on my property ?” 
Mr. Simpkins asked, in an aggrieved 
tone. 

“Now, look here, don’t yer know yer 
wouldn’t be sich a fool as ter risk yer 
life fer somebody else’s belongin’s ?” 
The old lady stepped briskly to the 
door and threw a few handfuls of 
corn to a lot of good-looking hens that 
had just come in from the field. “It 
makes ’em lay,” she said, “to feed ’em 
jes’ afore roostin’ time.” 

Being a banker trains one’s mind for 
grasping nice distinctions. At a board 
meeting of the First National, Mr. 
Simpkins would have frowned upon 
any shifting of title as a matter of 
convenience. “But,” he reasoned with 
himself, “it’s twenty-five miles to 
town, and the chickens are getting 
ready to go to roost.” 

“Don’t be hurrying,” the good wo- 
man was saying, “an’ I’ll skeer up a 
little supper afore yer go.” She 
prided herself on her milk and butter, 
and on the lightness of her salt-rising 
bread. 

Mr. Simpkins wiped the perspira- 
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tion from his brow. “Mrs. Clopton,” 
he began, with all the persuasiveness 
that comes with years of successful 
negotiation, “I know that you are a 
woman that I could trust any and 
everywhere.” 

Her eyes wandered to the picture on 
the wall. But it was only for a mo- 
ment. “Wait,” she replied, “till I git 
them cats. Then I’ll know wher I kin 
trust you!” 

And then there was a little scene 
that would have set aristocratic Lin- 
dell Place by the ears. “Upon my 
honor as a man,” the old banker was 
pleading, and with earnestness that 
was eloquent, “I promise that I will 
not disappoint you. But I will not 
ask you to take the word of a stranger. 
If you will promise me that that shed 
door shall not be opened, then that 
machine is yours, unconditionally and 
absolutely, until I carry out my prom- 
ise to the letter.” 

“T’ll put my word ’gainst yours, an’ 
it’s not pie-crust what’s made ter be 
broke,” was Mrs. Clopton’s earnest 


reply. Then the rich banker and the 
poor widow shook hands with the cor- 
diality of two people who have full 


confidence in each cther. “A woman 
who is alone in the world must al- 
ways be on the lookout for sharpers,” 
was his kindly word of caution. 

Her lesson had been learned in the 
hard school of experience. “An’ a 
man,” she replied, “must al’ys be 
keerful not to bite off no more’n he 
kin chaw.” 

* * * * 

Mr. Simpkins hurried along the 
slippery path to the little station on 
the Wabash. And as the slanting rays 
of the April sun glistened through the 
rain drops that hung from the breeze- 
swayed branches of the sweet-smell- 
ing woods, the liquid, lute-like notes 
of a wood-thrush added melody to the 
freshness and beauty of the scene. The 
strong man was in harmony with his 
surroundings, and happy in the con- 
sciousness that in carrying his point— 
even by subterfuge—he had not been 
unmindful of the rights and feelings 
of a simple-minded old woman. 
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The early risers among the young 
gentry about the bank, when they saw 
the boss at his desk at 8:30, were sure 
that something was in the air. The 
investigation that Mr. Simpkins 
started on reaching home resulted in 
the important discovery that his torty 
would not fill the bill. Rastus had al- 
ready started to the feed stores and 
commission houses along the river 
front; and he would probably be back 
within an hour. The dollar down, and 
promise of another, could reasonably 
be expected to stimulate him to his 
best efforts in securing just what he 
had been sent out to get. But the 
hands of the clock were nearing eleven 
when the old porter put in his appear- 
ance. And he was empty-handed 
and crest-fallen. 

“Dey jes’ laf in me face,” he said, 
“an’ one man ‘lowed dar ain’t no sich 
cat in all de worl’.” 

The vision in Mr. Simpkins’ mind’s 
eye suddenly took another shape; he 
was beginning to smell a mouse. “Fif- 
teen!” he said, as he stepped into the 
elevator of the building. On the fif- 
teenth floor was the den of Dr. Koch, 
a small depositor, but known every- 
where as an authority on birds and 
reptiles and four-footed creatures. 

“A tortoiseshell Tom, and without 
any white? I’m afraid you’re on a 
cold trail,” the man of science said, 
as he polished his nose-glasses, “for 
it seems to be an example of Nature’s 
sumptuary legislation that a Tom-cat 
shall not array himself in three 
colors.” 

Mr. Simpkins grasped the two arms 
of his chair. ‘You don’t mean to tell 
me that there is no such thing?” 

“No; I shouldn’t like to put myself 
on record with that statement. It was 
Mivart, I believe, who advanced the 
somewhat novel theory that the tor- 
toiseshell is the female of the par- 
ticular strain of which the sandy Tom 
is the male. Darwin noted the fact 
that nearly all three-colored cats are 
females. My old friend, Harrison 
Weir, for many years president of 
The National Cat Club, and whose ob- 
servations extended over more than 
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half a century, at the London shows 
saw one or two of the kind you are 
looking for; and Miss Simpson, whose 
“The Book of the Cat” was made up 
from many sources, reaches the con- 
clusion that among short-haired cats, 
a tortoiseshell Tom is a rare animal, 
and that among the long-haired 
variety, one has never been seen or 
heard of.” 

Mr. Simpkins was not a man who 
was in the habit of putting down col- 
lateral and then failing to take it up. 
He might have lost some good-sized 
blocks of securities and nobody would 
have been any the wiser. But an au- 
tomobile—when would he ever hear 
the last of that! 

The elevator dropped from the fif- 
teenth floor to the first. “Gee!” 
thought the boy, as he passed the red 
signals without stopping, “the old 
man certainly must’ ave been dream- 
ing about snakes.” 

It was the first time Mr. Simpkins 
had ever been late at a board meeting, 
and he started the business with a 
rush. Smith got about half as much 
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as he asked for; Thompson’s line was 
high enough; Jones got turned down 
cold. Just then there was a hasty rap. 

“Come in!!” said the man nearest 
the door. Some of the directors 
frowned, others were putting their 
hands in their pockets. It was the 
easiest way of getting rid of an im- 
portunate beggar. 

“My lands, Mr. Simpkins, bein’ a 
banker’s cert’nly powerful fine!” 

The old lady saw the polish of the 
solid mahogany and felt the spring of 
the velvet carpet as she walked, basket 
on arm and head erect, to the farther 
end of the long table. “I wuz comin’ 
ter town,” she continued, “with er few 
fresh aigs from my dominecker hens, 
and I jes’ drapped in ter shake yer 
hand. And bein’s this is the las’ day 
o’ the month,” she added in a con- 
fidential way, “ef you’ve got that ar 
Tem cat handy, yer mought jes’ go out 
wi’ me on the two erclock train and 
fetch back yer ortymobile.” 

It was the widow Clopton at the last 
wag of the hammer calling for specific 
performance of contract. 
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Low-srreading live-oaks, in a summer land; 
Breath of magnolias, and a salt wind free 
Winging from off a far-horizoned sea; 
And the gay music of an army band! 


A summer day, and eyes that wistful meet 

To utter longings that the lips keep dumb; 
The shadow of a stolen smile, so sweet, 

And the barbaric beating of a drum! 


Ah, the enchantment of that summer land! 
Go dreams! Go, visions of the Yesterday! 
Leave me in peace! Let me forget, I pray, 
The vanished music of that army band! 
Marion ETHEL HAMILTON. 
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By Ardella 


HEN the doctors pronounced 

WV me tubercular, and recom- 

mended outdoor life as the 

only hope for my recovery, 

I shut up my house in town, sent my 

wife and baby to my wife’s mother, for 

an indefinite period, fitted up a covered 

wagon with camping, hunting and fish- 

ing paraphernalia, took Pat Magarity, 

my man of all work, as my traveling 

companion, and set out, gypsy fashion, 

over wagon roads, for the Sunny 
South. 

Magarity had been in my employ 
for about two years, and in all that 
time I had never heard him make 
any reference to himself in any way 
except on rare occasions, when he 
would clap his hand upon his left leg, 
below the knee, as if in sudden and 
violent pain, and by way of expla- 
nation, say: 

“Ould throuble, sorr.” 

“Rheumatism ?” I asked, on one oc- 
casion. 

“Broken bone, sorr,” he replied, and 
was gone without another word. 

So great was Magarity’s reticence 
in regard to himself that it imbued 
others with the same spirit. I had 
never questioned him in any way. I 
had taken him in the capacity of “a 
man about the place,” and as he filled 
every requirement satisfactorily, I had 
little cause for inquiry as to what he 
could or could not do, and I was sur- 
prised, and greatly pleased, to find, 
after we were on our way, that he 
seemed familiar with every phase of 
camp life. My forebodings as to be- 
ing able to manage things were at 
an end. I turned everything over to 
Magarity, and tried to take life easy. 
Each night around our camp fire we 
planned for the next day’s hunting, 
fishing or traveling, but as soon as 
our plans were laid, Magarity would 
shut up like a clam, and only grunt his 
answers to any further conversation 
attempted by me. I passed the first 
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few weeks very comfortably, reading 
and writing letters back home, to fill 
in the idle hours, but as time went on, 
a feeling of loneliness overcame me. 
From day to day I saw no familiar 
face except that of Pat Magarity, and, 
judging him by its expression, he was 
always in a brown study. 

I caught myself on more than one 
occasion wishing that I might read his 
mind, for I felt it must hold an inter- 
esting story. I tried to think of some 
way to draw him out, but always gave 
it up before making the attempt, and 
the incident that set him talking came 
all unexpectedly. 

One night when he prepared the 
coals for broiling before preparing the 
meats, I laughed and said: 

“You’re an Irishman, Magarity.” 

“Divil a hoff av an Irishman am I, 
sorr, for me mother was hoff an Aing- 
lishman an’ hoff a Scotchman, but if 
ye had known me afore the days av 
Cattie O’Shannon, ye would ha’ taken 
me for an Irishman full born. 

“Not that Cattie O’Shannon was not 
hoff an Irishman hersilf, for her 
mother was an Irishman while her 
father was an Ainglishman, but Cattie 
O’Shannon niver took to the Irish side 
av hersilf, naither to the Irish side 
av me. 

“ ‘Spake Ainglish, Pattie,’ she said, 
‘spake Ainglish, an’ be a gintleman. 
Uts no good bein’ an Irishman,’ an’ 
full soon I didna know mesilf for 
aiven a hoff av an Irishman.” 

After this, Magarity grew silent, and 
in order to lead him on, I said, mus- 
ingly: 

“Cattie O’Shannon? Pretty name.” 

“An’ as pretty a leettle colleen as 
iver ye laid eyes upon. Angil face. 
Wan that makes a man want to wa! 
the straight an’ narrow path av the 
married man an’ forgit his ould thricks. 
That’s the way I felt, sorr, for a 
divil of a wild Irishman I had been 
afore I met Cattie O’Shannon. I had 
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broke the ’arts av more women than 
ye could count in a day, for uts ’and- 
some I was in thim times an’ a ladies’ 
man. 

“*Ut’s all right bein’ a ladies’ man, 
Pattie,’ I says to mesilf, ‘so long as 
you’re not a married man, for I had 
no great faith in women, an’ no love 
for thim, aither, except as a pastime, 
until I saw Cattie O’Shannon. 

“Ut was dhurin’ the war betune the 
States that I first set eyes upon her. 
I had been knockin’ about thro’ the 
North, satisfyin’ me love for roamin’, 
whin the war broke out. My sympathy 
was wid the rebels, so I shipped south 
an’ joined forces anent the North. 

“TI was inlisted in the 13th Tennes- 
see, Cheatham’s Division, Hardee’s 
Corps, and ut’s some good fightin’ we 
done in the battles of Belmont, Shi- 
loh an’ Murpheysboro, as well as 
ithers, but I coome out av ut all wid- 
out a scratch. 

“Afther the last named battle, sorr, 
we marched to Shelbyville, where we 
spint a goodish part av the winter. Ut 
was there that Cattie O’Shannon 
coome into me life. 

“Wan day a young private named 
Carther, an’ mesilf, wint into the 
woods to see what we could scare up 
in the way av somethin’ to eat, an’ 
afther goin’ about two miles widout 
seein’ a livin’ thing, we coome to a 
leettle cabin settin’ back amongst the 
trees, an’ all but hid by the under- 
growth. Niver a livin’ thing there 
seemed to be inside, but we wint up 
an’ tapped at the door, an’ Mother 
O’Shannon, as we didna know thin, 
put her face in the door, an’ right be- 
hind ut was the face av the lassie, 
an’ while I spoke to the mother I had 
me eyes glued on the face behind 
her. Whin Mother O’Shannon found 
I was an Irishman, she spoke to the 
daughter an’ said: 

““Ut’s wan av your counthrymen, 
dearie. Coome out an’ give him your 
hand.’ And Cattie O’Shannon, as shy 
as a bird, coome out an’ put her slim 
fingers in me rough hand. Ut was in 
Hivin I was thin, till that divil av a 
private coome an’ took the ither hand 
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an’ kissed ut. I could ha’ killed him 3 
thin an’ there, but I knowed wt was # 
no good fightin’, so I set me mind Ao- 

worrk to lay a plan to win the girrl. I 
was there ivery chance that coome, 
but that divil av a private was there 
afore me or soon afther, so I took me 
axe and wint into the woods to cut 
some stuff for the camp fire, an’ while 
I was cuttin’, I turned the butt av 
the axe toward me shin, an’ let her 
glance. The deed was done, sorr, an’ 
all for the love av Cattie O’Shannon. 

“Carther was wid me, an’ to him ut 
was an acthedint, an’ to all the ithers. 
I was taken to the camps, where the 
bone was set, but not proper, sorr, 
for I niver grew sthrong enough to 
carry arms agin. 

“IT sint a message to Mother 
O’Shannon by the private, as didn’t 
guess me meanin’ in ut, an’ Mother 
O’Shannon put in a claim for me, as 
was wan av her counthrymen, an’ I 
was taken to the leettle ’ouse in the 
woods to be nursed back to hilth. But 
that divil av a private kept hanging 
aroun’ till ut all but worreted the life 
out av me, bein’ sick an’ helpless as 
I was. Thin the worrd coome that 
sint our command to Chikamauga, an’ 
that divil of a Carther wid ut. 

“ ‘TD ivil a hoff av an Irishman are 
ye, Pattie,’ says I to mesilf, ‘or ye 
niver could ha’ worked a plan like 
this, for Cattie O’Shannon was soon 
me promised bride, an’ in the spring 
there was a weddin’ in the leettle ’ouse 
an’ Cattie O’Shannon becoome the 
Misthress Magarity, tho’ I niver called 
her ither than Cattie O’Shannon. 

“Afore the fall, Mother O’Shannon 
died, an’ Cattie an’ mesilf were lift 
alone in the leettle ’ouse as belonged 
to Mother O’Shannon, an’ thin to Cat- 
tie, wid foive acres av ground goin’ 
along which made us a comfortable 
livin’ afther I was able to work, an’ 
we lived the lives av the blessed, me 
an’ Cattie O’Shannon, altho’ the war 
clouds hung over the land. Thin 
coome the surrinder an’ the soldiers 
returnin’ to their ’omes. 

“Ut was wan mornin’ whin I 
waked up an’ found Cattie O’Shannon 
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up afore me widout me a-knowin’ av 
ut. I called into the nixt room, which 
was the kitchen. 

“Why didna ye wake me, Cattie 
‘ O’Shannon? Uts not Pat Magarity 
that ye should be buildin’ fires wid 
your pretty ’ands,’ an’ I hurried into 
me things an’ wint into the room, but 
the stove was could an’ no Cattie 
O’Shannon inywhere. I wint into the 
town, where they told me she had 
gone wid that divil av a private as 
had been hangin’ aroun’. 

“TI didna let on I was hurt afore no- 
body, but whin I coome ’ome an’ wint 
into the ’ouse an’ there hung her leet- 
tle bonnet on the peg, an’ the long 
apron as she wore about her ’ouse- 
work, me ’art wint nigh on to breakin’, 
an’ I cried like a woman. 

“That night I kept a blaze on the 
‘earth an’ a light in the window in 
case she coome stealin’ back. I hung 
the long apron on the bed post an’ the 
leettle bonnet atop av that so I might 
look up an’ think she was there in me 
wakin’ moments. 


“But Cattie O’Shannon coome only 


in me drames. Night upon night me 
thought that she coome an’ stood aside 
me, an’ sometimes me thought the 
drame was thrue, an’ agin I’d ken ut 
was a drame. Thin I’d say in me 
sleep: 

“*Ve are foolin’ me, Cattie O’Shan- 
non. Ut’s only a drame, an’ whin 
I waken ye’ll be gone, an’ me thought 
she’d smile doon at me an’ say: 

“Nay, Pattie, ut’s me. I’ve coome 
to sthay,’ but whin I was awake ut 
would be only a drame. 

“I didna sthop to think what I 
would do should Cattie O’Shannon 
coome back in thruth wid a blot on 
her life as had been as pure as an an- 
gel’s to me. I couldna put Cattie 
O’Shannon an’ sin in the same sin- 
tence, an’ I wouldna. She was aye 
Cattie O’Shannon to me: as pure as 
an angel. 

“T kept the light burnin’ an’ a blaze 
on the ’arth, whin the weather was a 
bit gloomy, for nigh on to two years, 
an’ she kept coomin’ in me drames 
night upon night, till at last I shtopped 
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dramin’, an’ the drame came no more. 
I was worse off thin than iver. ‘I loved 
the drames. They were comp’ny to 
me an’ I longed for ’em. 

“Thin wan night I dramed agin’, an’ 
as clear as day I saw Cattie O’Shan- 
non’s face pressed agin the window- 
pane as she peered into the room. 
Whin she saw the long apron an’ the 
bonnet atop av ut, she dhrew back as 
if she thought ut was some ither wo- 
man standin’ aside me, an’ I laughed 
in me sleep to think she would ha’ a 
fear like that. Thin I saw her face 
agin. This time she saw what ut was 
on the bed post, an’ wid a glad cry 
she sprang to the dcor, as was always 
left open for her, an’ me thought she 
coome an’ stood aside me an’ I hild 
out me ’and an’ she slipped her’s into 
ut. “Ye canna fool me, Cattie O’Shan- 
non,’ says I. ‘Ut’s Dut the ould drame, 
an’ whin I waken ye’ll be gone.’ 

A smile more pitiful than 
coome over her face: 

“Nay, Pattie,’ says she, ‘ut’s na a 
drame. Ut’s Cattie O’Shannon, but ye 
dinna want me, Pattie, except in your 
drames.’ She threw her arms about 
me neck, an’ wint into tears. Thin I 
knowed ut was no drame, but Cattie 
O’Shannon in truth. 

“I got up and stirred the blaze on 
the ’earth, for ut was chilly weather, 
an’ whin I looked aroun’ she was 
standin’ there, waitin’. I hild out me 
arms, an’ she was in thim in a minit. 

“Ve dinna want me, Pattie, whin 
ye ha’ time to think,’ says she. 

“‘T’ve had time to think, Cattie 
O’Shannon,’ says I. ‘Did I take ye for 
better or for worse?’ 

“*Ves, Pattie,’ says she. 

“*Thin ’ere’s your ‘ome, Cattie 
O’Shannon, an’ ye’re aye ‘better’ to 
me. Ye could be nothin’ ilse. 

“ ‘But, Pattie,’ says she. 

“‘*Niver mind,’ says I. ‘Whin ye 
took me did ye ask aught about me- 
silf ?’ 

“ ‘Nay, Pattie,’ she says. 

“*Thin I ask naught about thee, 
Cattie O’Shannon. Ye’re an angel 
from Hivin as compared to Pat Ma- 
garity.’ Thin I kissed her an’ said: 
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“*Do ye love me, Cattie ?’ 

“*Ves, Pattie,’ says she; ‘had I 
known how much I loved ye——’ 

“Do ye know now?’ says I, break- 
ing in. 

“ ‘Vis,’ says she. 

“*That’s enough,’ says I, an’ for 
twelve years we lived a life av con- 
tintmint. 

“Cattie O’Shannon was no flighty 
woman, but as quiet a leettle dame as 
ye iver set eyes on. We were ’appy 
in our leettle ’ome an’ no one iver dis- 
turbed us till wan mornin’ I waked up 
an’ Cattie O’Shannon wasna there. I 
guessed the meanin’ this time widout 
bein’ told. That divil av a Carther 
had turned up agin. 

“T didna keep the light burnin’ that 
night. I locked up the ‘’ouse an’ 
coome away. Ye know the rest, sorr; 
I’ve been wid ye since thin.” 

I had heard the story in silence. A 
silence which I feit was, even now, 
better unbroken, and we sat gazing at 
the fire until the dying embers re- 
minded us that it was far into the 
The next morning we planned 


night. 
our trip for the day. 

We were now well into Tennessee, 
and as Magarity seemed familiar with 
the country, I followed his lead with- 


out question. In another two weeks 
we pitched our tent near the town of 
Shelbyville. No mention of Ma- 
garity’s past had been made by either 
of us since the night he told his story, 
and although I knew we must be near 
the scenes of his old home, I made 
no reference to it, nor did he. 

“There’s plenty av quail an’ ither 
smali game in these parts,” said he 
that night, “an’ the morrow we’ll take 
a thrip into the woods.” 

Early the next morning we struck 
out north from the town, and after 
going a short distance, turned into a 
narrow path that led off to the right 
of the road. We startled a covey of 
quail here and there, and bagged about 
as Many as we could use before we 
had gone more than a mile. Still Ma- 
garity kept ahead. We had _ gone 
about two miles when we came to a 
cabin setting well back from the path 
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and almost hidden by the trees. I 
knew in a moment that it was Magar- 
ity’s old home. I looked at him, but 
his eyes were on the ground and his 
face gave no sign of what he might 
feel. After going a short distance be- 
yond this, we faced about and retraced 
our steps. 

That nizht, by the light of the camp 
fire, I studied Magarity’s face. I had 
never seer him look as he did then. 
Suddenly he looked up and said: 

“Ut’s leavin’ your service I am, 
sorr, as soon as ye find anither 
guide.” 

“What?” said I, unable to believe 
what I had heard. 

“Ut’s leavin’ your service I am, sorr, 
as soon as ye find anither guide,” he 
repeated. 

“And why?” I asked, showing my 
disappointment in the tone. 

“Ut’s the ould feelin’, sorr, coome 
back. We passed the leettle ’ouse to- 
day.” 

“Yes, I know,” said I. 

“Ut’s a baste av an Irishman I ha’ 
been to leave ut dark an’ could these 
miny months. Ut’s dark an’ could to- 
night, Cattie O’Shannon, but to-mor- 
row night there’ll be a blaze on the 
’arth an’ a light in the window.” 

“You surely wouldn’t take her back 
again?” said I. 

“Whin she took me, did she ask 
how miny times I’d been asthray? 
Nay. Neither shall I ask her.” 
“You're a fool, Magarity. Let her 
“An’ who ilse in all the world is 
there to care for her but Pat Magar- 
ity? I took her whin she was but a 
child; whin ut seemed there was noth- 
ing ilse for her to do but marry me, 
an’ if I failed to be all her ’art desired 
was ut her fault? Nay, sorr, ut’s a 
baste av an Irishman I ha’ been.” 

“I did not try to dissuade him, and 
the next day we went into the town to 
secure another guide. This done, I 
continued my journey southward, leav- 
ing Pat Magarity to burn the light in . 
the solitary window of his little home 
and await the second return of Cattie 
O’Shannon. 


go 





ADELE 


By Cy 


HEN I stopped at the railing 
WV behind which our city edi- 
tor sat at his desk, he 
handed me a telegram with 
the remark that it was against the 
rules for members of the staff to re- 
ceive love letters by wire. I laughed, 
but opened it with trembling hands. 
I always feel nervous about opening 
one of those yellow envelopes. What 
I read inside of this one simply 
amazed me. It was brief, but I had 
waited three anxious years for the 
message, and its coming was more 
than a shock. Just five words were 
there, but each one thrilled me un- 
speakably. She was coming next day. 
I could hardly realize it as I sat be- 
fore my desk and stared at the mes- 
sage over the simple signature of 
Adele. 
I must have been dazed, for, when 
I was called to answer the ’phone, I 
jumped as though I had been shot at. 
It was a message from Bill Dorsey, 
one of the staunchest friends I ever 
had, who had just landed in town. 
When I put the receiver back, it 
was with the promise that I would 
meet him in my rooms that night. 
Bill and I had been cubs together in 
Chicago. Many a time had we staked 
each other to “coffee and,” when one 
of us happened to be out of funds. 
All through the day I did my work 
like an automaton. I tried to tell my- 
self that everything was real. I had 
never confided the story behind the 
telegram to any one on the staff. But 
I intended to tell Bill as soon as he 
appeared in my rooms. 
Evening came at last, and I wel- 
comed it, believe me. I had something 
on my mind, and ! wanted to get it 
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off. I had about convinced myself 
that what I had waited for so long was 
going to happen. When Dorsey came, 
I made short work of reminiscences. 
He appeared to be curious, but, Dor- 
sey-like, he let me start my story with- 
out attempting to coax it out of me. 
Afterwards, he remarked that I had 
robbed the Blade of a good feature, 
but I gave my opinion on that as well. 
However, here is the story, without 
any further preliminaries: 

It was easily 4 o’clock when I left 
the building that night. I remember it 
all quite distinctly. It was my night 
on late watch at the Blade. I was the 
last to leave the editorial room as I 
had remained behind to rattle off a 
note I wanted to leave for the city 
editor. I wanted him to get it the first 
thing Monday morning. 

I had had an extra heavy day, as 
we were short-handed, and I had sup- 
plemented my regular run by helping 
our courthouse man in the afternoon. 
After the hour of midnight, when the 
staff had dwindled down to a few copy 
readers, the “old man,” and a couple 
of boys, four police stories broke, 
which I took over the phone from our 
night man down at Central Station. 
I did not have time to take forty winks 
as we sometimes do on quiet nights. 
When I left the office I was pretty 
weil tired out, and ready to beat it 
home without the customary cup of 
Java. I lived only a few blocks away, 
so I did not take a street car. As J 
walked along with my head down and 
my mind busy with the details of the 
last story from police headquarters, 
the thing happened. 

She knew me, although I could not 
make her tell me how. As I said, I 
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was thinking and not taking any no- 
tice of anything, as I hurried up the 
street. Weil, I came to a sudden halt 
when a hand clutched at my _ coat- 
sleeve. Instinctively, I took a tighter 
grip on the cane I always carried, 
thinking that it was some dead-beat 
after a piece of change. When I saw 
that it was a woman, and a_  well- 
dressed one at that, I was too dumb- 
founded to speak. I just stood there 
like a simp, with my mouth open. 
Then I heard the sweetest voice it 
has ever been my good fortune to 
hear. “I know it is terrible, Mr. Avery, 
for me to be out at this hour. But I 
need help and need it badly. Will 
you let me depend on you?” I knew 
that her lips were trembling while she 
spoke, and I could literally hear the 
tears in her voice. But how did she 
know my name and who was she? I 
wondered if it was money she wanted. 
The low pitched, wonderfully mag- 
netic voice took hold of me, but I 
shook myself together the while I 
tried to decide what to do. I didn’t 
know but that she was some street 


woman who was looking for an easy 


dupe. She spoke again, noticing my 
hesitancy, and, I suppose, sensing my 
thoughts. “I know what you will 
think, Mr. Avery, but I am forced to 
do this, and you are the man whom I 
know I can fully trust to help me. 
Will you do what I ask?” Her voice, 
and the feeling that she must be 
square, got the better of me, so I 
asked her what she wished me to do. 

She insisted that I take her to my 
rooms and she would tell me. It took 
me off my feet, but I fell, and before 
many minutes we were seated in the 
little room which serves me for den 
and sitting room. 

She wore a heavy veil, and I could 
not see her face clearly. I felt cer- 
tain that she was beautiful. Her 
dress was modish. Its cut served to 
accentuate the beauty of her lithe fig- 
ure, and her manner added to the 
charm. I wished that she would let 
me have a look at her when she asked 
a question which took my breath 
away. 
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“Will you let me stay in your rooms 
until Monday,” she said, “and then 
will you procure a license and marry 
me?” I sat staring at her, too dumb- 


- founded to speak. My visitor leaned 


forward in deep earnestness, and I 
could feel her eyes piercing mine. I 
guess we sat looking at each other 
for about five minutes, when her hands 
fluttered to her head, and in a second 
she had raised her veil. The face I 
then saw I shall never forget. Words 
are inadequate to describe its won- 
drous beauty. 

Her hands again went up, and she 
removed her hat. I know I cannot do 
her justice, but I’ll try to describe her. 
I can see her as plainly as though she 
were seated before me this very mo- 
ment. Eyes like hers are the kind 
which have lured men since the be- 
ginning of time. They were neither 
dark nor light. They were complex. 
As I looked into them, they were lim- 
pid swimming pools, but, instinctively, 
I knew that they could be cold and 
hard as steel. It was perhaps the 
luminous hypnotism of their depths 
that caused me to answer as I did. Her 
features were regular and the color in 
her face was a natural rose tint. Her 
lips, a vivid. blood-red, were delicately 
curved. Her hair was neither copper 
nor gold—it was an indefinable combi- 
nation of both. And the marble-white 
neck which I glimpsed through the 
lace at her throat and breast, was 
statuesque in its rounded fulness. 
There was something regal in the set 
of her head. 

Well, enough of description. You 
shall see for yourself soon. And then 
you will know why I say words cannot 
describe her. 

As I have said, her question dazed 
me for what seemed an hour, but was 
only a few moments. Then the lure 
in her eyes drew the answer she 
wanted. I consented, but sat look- 
ing at her, incapable of further speech. 
She spoke again, and I only half 
heard what she had said. After she 
had talked about five minutes, I had 
to ask her to repeat it. I suppose 
she realized that I was paying her 
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a back-handed compliment, for she 
blushed most becomingly. 

What she told me was vague, but I 
couldn’t shake her or prevail upon her 
to tell me more. She was wealthy, 
she said, and her parents lived in a 
city not many miles away. She re- 
fused to say where. Her name was 
Adele Lloyd and it was imperative 
that it should not remain so after 
Monday morning. 

“But will you not tell me why?” I 
asked. And I asked the question 
several times with the same result. I 
found that it was up to me to make 
her Mrs. Dick Avery without any 
questions. Of course, I had said yes, 
when she fired the leap year proposal, 
so I couldn’t, or wouldn’t, back down. 

We must have been talking about 
two hours, when I realized that she 
was ready to fall to pieces. She had 
been terribly excited and the strain 
had begun to tell on her. It was ex- 
tremely unconventional I knew, but I 
turned my room over to her, and lay 
down on the couch in my writing den 
at the other end of the hall. 


Sunday passed, with no satisfac- 
tion to me in my effort to learn the 


meaning of it all. She refused to go 
out to a restaurant to dine with me, 
preferring to go alone. How she 
knew me she also refused to explain, 
although she admitted having watched 
for the opportunity to speak to me for 
several days. 

Monday morning I obtained a mar- 
riage license, and. by means best 
known to myself, I kept the fact from 
all the papers in town. 
for a part of the day off, and we 


were married at noon by an Episcopal ~ 


clergyman I knew. His wife and ser- 
vant were the only witnesses. After 
the marriage, my strange bride and 
I lunched together. I had a late as- 
signment for the afternoon, but I 
spent the hours up to five o’clock with 
her. Beyond the kiss on her forehead, 
after we were pronounced man and 
wife, I had not been permitted any 
familiarities. When we reached my 
rooms, I again endeavored to ascer- 
tain why she had made this strange 


I had asked 
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marriage. But it was useless. She 
told me to wait and I would know. 
In the meantime, I must be content 
with knowing that she was mine, and 
that I could be certain of never having 
cause to be ashamed of the fact. 

The time came for me to leave. I 
sat on the couch at her side, and, 
somehow or other, I found myself 
holding her hands in mine, while I 
looked into her eyes. Again, they 
were the limpid pools I had first 
looked into. But there was a new light 
in them. And there was a hint of 
tears. 

A few moments later I left her, in- 
tending to return in a short time. But 
when I did, my wife of a few hours 
was gone. The knowledge stunned 
me. After a while, I found her note. 
It told me that she loved me. But she 
had left before I could tell her how 
I loved her, too. There was conso- 
lation in the fact that she told me that 
I might wait and hope. 

Well, I’ve waited. I never tried to 
ferret out her identity, nor the reason 
for what is still a mystery. I had 
promised her that I would wait for 
her to-tell me. She telegraphed this 
morning she is coming to-morrow. 

So ended my story. For a while Bill 
and I sat there without speaking a 
word. Looking at him, I saw a pecu- 
liar look in his face, and wondered. 

Just then a knock sounded, and I 
called to the visitor to enter. I sat 
looking into the bowl of my pipe. Then 
I heard the swish of a woman’s skirts, 
and I saw Bill spring to his feet. It 
was my wife, and, as I took her in my 
arms, I caught again that peculiar look 
from Bill. ; 

Adele removed her wraps and sat on 
the arm of my chair while Dorsey 
enlightened me as to the meaning of 
his peculiar look, while I had been 
telling my story. And I soon found 
that I had unknowingly filled the stel- 
lar role in a romance which is rarely 
found in real life. A fortune had 
been left to her by a very eccentric 
and distant relative who had a scape- 
grace son. There was, of course, a 
condition, and that is where I came in. 
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According to the will, Adele was to 
receive half of the fortune if she mar- 
ried the ne’er-do-well by a certain 
date. In the event, however, of her 
being already married to some one 
else, that date, she was to receive it 
all. But the latter coidition had an- 
other provision—she was to leave her 
husband and remain separated from 
him for three years. Well, to make 
a long story short, Adele wanted that 
money because her father was threat- 
ened with financial difficulties, and 
having heard a lot about me from her 
stepbrother, and knowing of my repu- 
tation for “gameness,” she hit upon 
the plan of giving me the leading part 
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in the drama. She did not take Bill 
into her confidence until a few months 
before her three years’ separation had 
expired, and had pledged him to se- 
crecy. Adele tells me she always 
loved the mysterious—that is why she 
kept me in the dark. Moreover, she 
felt pretty certain that I would wait 
for her to come back to me. 

Yes, the will was a crazy one, but 
I am glad it was, for it gave me my 
wife, and we’ve been absurdly happy 
for three months. Oh, yes, I’m still in 
the newspaper game, and not because 
I have to be, but because I love it. 
But Bill and I own the Blade now 
where I drew pay for so many years. 
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Hang there, old sword, upon my wall! 
A bearded pirate wielded thee, 

And yet I shiver to recall 
Legends of horror told to me. 


Yet in the infant Nation’s need, 
Beside the river’s swollen tide, 
He swung thee in heroic deed, 
And chose, for once, the weaker side. 


Nor flinched he at the scarlet charge, 
Backwoodsmen brothers were to him, 

As ever towards the river’s marge, 
They forced the British columns grim. 


No hunter of the Tennessee, 

Nor “Old Kentucky” struck more sure, 
’Gainst desperate odds won Victory, 

And Fame abounding and secure. 


Though on the Ledger’s credit side 
This deed of Valor be thine all; 

"Midst blades of those who stainless died, 
Hang there, old sword, upon my wall. 


ELEANOR .‘UNCAN Woon. 





The Spot on Which Moses Read the 


Ten Commandments 


“And Moses called all Israel and said unto them, Hear, O Israel, the 
statutes and judgments which I speak in your ears this day, that ye may 


learn them, and keep, and do them.” — 


T. SINAI, Asia Minor 
M The photograph tells more 
graphically than words the 
very dismainess of Ras Es 
Safsaf, where the Cross, the symbol 
of Christianity, is planted on the very 
spot where Moses, that great leader 
of the Jews, stood and gave to them 
the laws by which they have re- 
ligiously abided to this very day. Un- 
peopled and deserted, its very lone- 
someness fills us with awe, and “the 
silence of the tomb” is no more im- 
pressive and inspiring than the “veil 
of silence” that has been thrown over 
Ras Es Safsaf and its bleak and bar- 
ren surroundings. 

Five thousand years ago there were 
gathered at the command of Moses, 
on the Plain of Assemblage, in the Mt. 
Sinai Valley, all of the Children of 
Israel to listen to the reading of the 
laws that were revealed to Moses dur- 
ing the “forty days and forty nights” 
he spent in the midst of a cloud com- 
muning with the God of the Chosen 
People. 

Civilization to-day is founded on 
the Ten Commandments that were 
read by Moses from the stone on 
which they were writ. Onward, ever 
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onward, has modernization spread 
since those days in the long, long ago, 
when the worship of the Golden Calf 
was forsaken, and man turned his face 
towards the “God who created him in 
His own image.” 

Nations have risen to mighty power, 
oniy to go down to decay and oblivion. 
Unpeopled plains have been con- 
verted into hives of industry, and 
hives of industry have been ‘con- 
verted into unpeopled plains. New 
lands have been discovered and peo- 
pled; new seas have been navigated 
and charted. Everywhere Progress 
has changed the physical condition of 
the people. Everywhere, Progress 
has changed the historical and geo- 
graphical importance of nations and 
countries. 

Here alone, in the Mt. Sinai Valley, 
where the nation that gave us the 
Savior, first sprang into prominence. 
Progress has stood still. Surrounded 
by the peaks of the mountains of the 
“Forty Martyrs,” all is hushed and 
still on the plain where once the hum 
of thousands of voices were heard, 
and where the valley rang with the 
resounding march of the Children of 
Israel. 
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The historical spot where Moses read the Ten Commandments. 
(Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood, New York.) 











A Zyrian in his hunting outfit accompanied by the usual dog. The short 
gun is for small game, and the pike in his right hand is for bear, which the . 
; hunter attacks without hesitation. 


PECULIAR LIFE OF ZYRIANS 


By Basil 


by the Russian government for 

an alleged violation of the law 

—i. e., spreading of the pro- 
paganda of the idea’ in my school and 
among the people., Ten days after the 
arrest, a police officer told me that I 
was to be deported by an order of 
the Governor-General to the city of 
Ust-Sysolsk, government of Vologda, 
for eight years. As I expected to get 
a longer sentence, the time did not 
surprise me, but the place did. It 
was in the northernmost part of Euro- 
pean Russia. 
‘Although it was nearer than Siberia 
this region was populated by a people 
—Zyrians—-whose language I did not 
know. Likewise, I could not continue 
my professional work, teaching, or 
propagate my ideas of liberty. But I 


[> YEARS ago I was arrested 
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knew that it was useless to argue with 
the officials, so that I had to leave 
my mother-city, Moscow, and go to the 
center of the Zyrians’ country. 

From Moscow to Vologda, the capi- 
tal city of my new government, I went 
with comfort by rail. From there I 
had to travel to Ust-Sysolsk, nine 
hundred and eighty-five miles north- 
east, on foot or by horses. More- 
over, it was a winter with the tempera- 
ture cften many degrees below zero in 
Vologda, and twenty degrees below 
zero at the end of my journey. There 
was a Russian population in the first 
six hundred miles; then came the 
Zyrians. The well known northeastern 
green virgin forests appear in the 
same time as the Zyrians’ villages. 
Through these forests, covered by 
snow from seven to ten feet deep, ran 
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a horse-path, which was trampled 
down five or six feet deep, and was 
wide enough for only one horse and 
narrow sledge to travel. As it was 
necessary for me; owing to my heavy 
baggage, to have three horses, they 
were hitched before a_ sledge, one 
ahead of the other. There was always 
great trouble when we met another 
team. Neither coachman would go 
out of his way into the snow. Ordi- 
narily the smaller team gave way, 
and in case of equal teams, the title 
and the position of the passenger 
solved the question; but I told nobody 
my rank or position, and there was no 
. argument for my coachman. A sledge 
—although it is narrow—is very con- 
venient. It is covered all round, so 
that neither frost nor snow can get 
in. In spite of all inconveniences, I 
reached my new home safely, and be- 
gan a new life, full of peculiarities 
and new customs. 

The Zyrians are a Finno-Urgian 
tribe numbering about one hundred 
and five thousand. They came from 


Asia about seven centuries ago; long 
after the settlement of the main tribe 


of this family, Finns, in Finland. 
Their first settlement was on the head- 
waters of the Petchora. Now they 
are spread practically over the whole 
Petchora and Vuchegda Rivers, with 
their tributaries (but not on the Dvina, 
as mentioned in the International En- 
cyclopedia) so that they occupy an 
area from 64 deg. to 77 deg. E., and 
from 60 deg. to 65 deg. N. They are 
brachycephalic, the index being 82.2. 
They are not very tall, and of a light 
complexion; their presence of mind is 
very remarkable. The best ability 
they show in the schools is in mathe- 
matics and in philosophy; the worst, 
in foreign languages. Although they 
were Russianized five centuries ago 
and compelled to adopt the Russian 
language in the schools and in public 
offices, still not more than thirty-five 
per cent can speak and read Russian. 
Or, also, it may be due to the Zyrians’ 
strength to keep their own language 
and customs from the Russian influ- 
ence what they keep successfully; they 
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have still at the present time a pure 
Zyrian language, habits and customs. 

The history of the adoption of 
Christianity by the Zyrians serves as 
a good illustration of their character; 
it was accomplished without any 
bloodshed. Between the years 1350 
and 1397 a Russian missionary, Ste- 
phen, went among them, and baptized 
the Zyrians. He also invented for 
them an alphabet, which he derived 
from the Greek and Slavonic. Like- 
wise he translated the Bible and other 
religious books into their language. 
(“The Life of Stephen,” by the Holy 
Synod.) 

During all his struggle against the 
heathenism of the Zyrians, Stephen 
was ill-treated but once; it was when 
he burned their main sanctuary. The 
greatest resistance in his work Ste- 
phen encountered in Pan, the main 
sacrificator of the Zyrians, with whom 
Stephen disputed often. Their dis- 
putes did not satisfy the Zyrians, and 
they always required proofs regard- 
ing them. Once they made two holes 
in the ice on a river, half a mile one 
from the other, and requested the dis- 
putants, in order that they might prove 
the righteousness of their respective 
doctrines, to dive in one of the holes 
and come out through the other. On 
another occasion, they made a great 
fire, and asked both preachers to go 
through the fire. ‘Which God is 
greater will save His priest,” the Zy- 
rians said. In both cases, Pan was 
frightened, and Stephen won. Hav- 
ing established Christianity among 
them, Stephen took a census of the 
population, went to the Czar of Mos- 
cow, and reported that a new people, 
the Zyrians, begged his protection. 
Since then they have paid, offering no 
resistance whatever, small taxes to the 
Russian government. The taxes were 
collected by the Zyrians themselves, 
and one of their elders carried them 
to the officials of the Russian govern- 
ment. The elder made his journey on 
foot, and on the way was heartily 
welcomed by his people and provided 
with everything he needed. 

Brawling and fighting among them, 
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and with the neighboring tribes, and 
being forced to take peaceable lives 
by the Russian government, as men- 
tioned in the Russian literature, is pure 
imagination. There is not any reason 
for that; all their ancient songs and 
stories does not tell anything about 
that. 

In addition to these comments on 
the Zyrians, it may be added that they 
have never been in servitude. That 
is why they are not so humbled as the 
Russian or other European peasants. 
There is no humiliation before the offi- 
cials of the government and the rich, 
but a feeling of human equality. This 
is intensified by the fact that they 
have never before had any kind of 
officials or government, except a sac- 
rificial officer, who had not any power 
over the people. This fact is proved, 
also, by the national songs and stories, 
in which there is no mention of any 
superior or leader or chief. 

On arriving at Ust-Sysolsk, I was 
surprised at its civic progress. Al- 
though the administration was just the 
same as the central part of Russia, the 
civic life was entirely different. There 
was freedom more than in any repub- 
lic. The organizations of the social- 
democratic and _ social-revolutionary 
parties were meeting freely without 
asking permission or notifying the 
chief of police. There were no ar- 
rests, no class distinctions; even the 
police court, it seemed to me, was 
cordial to every one of us. Although 
the city pleased me in all respects, 
I was told that the living is cheaper 
in a village than in the city; so I left 
it after a few days to go to a village, 
Kortkeross, fifty miles north from the 
city. Of course, the police court of 
this place had nothing against that. 

The Zyrians’ villages are all alike. 
They are situated on the higher banks 
of the rivers, Vuchegda and Petchora, 
which have banks much higher than 
other streams. Usually in the middle 
of a village, appears a _ beautiful, 
white church and a school, which is 
surrounded by fairly large houses, 
crowded without any order. Every 
house is built of logs from twelve to 
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eighteen inches in diameter, the crev- 
ices packed with moss. There are no 
houses smaller than twenty-five by 
thirty-five, and twenty-five feet high. 
Owing to the high qpst of glass, there 
are few windows. ‘They usually build 
two such houses ten or twelve feet 
apart, connect them with an entrance- 
hall, and cover by the same roof. The 
Zyrians are compelled to build two 
houses on account of the cockroaches. 
The red and black cockroaches ap- 
pear in the houses where the Zyrians 
live in very large numbers. The fam- 
ilies are compelled to change the 
houses every four or five months and 
to freeze them in order to kill their 
little, but troublesome, enemies. In- 
side the house, one-third of the space 
is occupied by a big brick oven with 
flat top. Another third, side by side 
with the oven, is occupied by a loft. 


‘The oven and loft are the favorite 


places of the house; they are the bed- 
room as well as the parlor. Since the 
oven is heated during four or five 
hours, it gives off heat uniformly all 
day. 

Besides these houses there are still 
at the present time some very primor- 
dial housés, called “smoke houses.” 
This is a common Zyrian house, but 
without a chimney. Instead of the 
chimney there is a hole which is made 
in the wall opposite the oven. When 
there is a fire in the oven, the entire 
room is filled with smoke, which is 
slowly traveling from the oven to the 
hole. While the fire is burning in the 
oven, all the members of a family are 
sitting on the floor, with their heads 
bent, tears flowing from their eyes, 
and coughing heavily. After the fire 
is out, all holes and windows are shut 
down, and the interior is warm all 
day. Of course, the walls and the 
ceiling are covered with soot, as in a 
chimney. 

In Kortkeros, 


I was welcomed 
by the Zyrians very cordially. I found 
a clean, good room with board for six 
roubles (about three dollars) a month. 
This price surprised me, but later I 
learned that one rouble was worth for 
the Zyrians-more than ten roubles for 





























1. A typical Zyrian village. The building in the foreground is a school. 
2. Zyrian types: in the background is a wooden cross, the kind erected in the 
villages. 3. A procession with cross and banners making its rounds of the 

fiela on St. Stephen’s Day. 





St. Stephen’s Cathedral in Ust-Sysolsk. The building was erected at a 


cost of more than a million roubles. 


It is generally regarded as the finest 


and largest church in the land of the Zyrians. 


me, and that the board did not cost 
even these six roubles—it was so 
poor. Barley soup, fish, fungi, pota- 
toes, and sometimes boiled meat, were 
the dish list of the Zyrians. The cli- 
mate, eight months of winter and four 
months of summer, allows only barley 
and rye to grow, so that the Zyrians 
can have only rye bread, and they 
cook from the barley only a few kinds 
of soup and gruel. Even these corns 
are not sufficient for the whole year. 
Living in the forests, they try to util- 
ize them for food as much as possi- 
ble. In the very early spring they get 
birch-tree sap for drinking. They 
make a hole about one inch deep in 
an old birch-tree, from which a sap, 
like clear water, runs slowly into a 
pail. It has a peculiar, sweet taste. A 
little later the Zyrians get the fir-tree 
sap in the form of a thick syrup. By 
taking off the bark of a young fir-tree, 
there is left about one-eighth of an 
inch of solidified tree-sap, which has 
not yet formed into wood. It is fairly 
tasteful, but cannot be preserved for 
a long time. In the autumn, the 
Zyrians gather fungi and berries, 
which they preserve by drying and 


salting for the winter. Although Zy- 


rians are good hunters, they do not 


use much meat, because they have to 
sell everything that they kill in order 
to get a little money for taxes and 
gun cartridges. 

Clothing is a very important prob- 
lem with the Zyrians. On account of 
the lack of industries in the six hun- 
dred miles around them, and the scar- 
city of means of earning money, the 
Zyrians are compelied to produce all 
their necessities in clothing by hand- 
work. This labor is laid entirely upon 
the women. In the summer they raise 
flax and hemp; in the autumn they 
prepare them for the spinning, and 
all winter the spinning and weaving of 
cloths goes on. Although they do not 
use any modern instruments, they can 
produce several kinds and colors of 
the cloths. Linens, shirts and skirts 
are made of the finest cloths; over- 
ceats are rough ones. For the autumn 
overcoat they make a thick woolen 
cloth of the common sheep wool. For 
the winter they have a sheep fur coat, 
also a parka, which is made of deer 
skin with the fur on the outside, in the 
form of a night-shirt, with the cap 
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ana gloves sewed to it. The summer 
shoes are made in the simplest form 
of leather, coated with wood tar, and 
winter boots are sewed from a young 
deer skin, or felted, about two and a 
half feet high, with sheep wool. 

The character of the Zyrians is ex- 
plained by their environment. They 
are very laborious. Only hard work 
has saved them in. such a climate. All 
summer they work fourteen or fifteen 
hours a day in the field, preparing 
the hay and corn. In the winter, all 
men above sixteen years of age go 
into the thick wood to hunt, fifty or 
sixty, or even a hundred miles away 
from their home. In their spare time 
they make all household necessities 
from wood. Besides furniture and 
tools, they make the wooden spoons, 
forks, plates, cups, looms for weaving 
and shovels, harrows, ploughs, every- 
thing, even the tiny splints for the illu- 
mination of the house. They do not 
use gas, kerosene, nor candle, for il- 
luminating their houses. Instead, 
they shave the thin, long splinters, 


from a dry birch-tree block, fasten 
these splinters between the iron fork- 
‘link, under which a wooden basin is 
put down for the ashes, and set fire 


to the splinters. ‘The splinters burn 
with dull flames, and after four or 
five hours the room is full of smoke. 

In this world there are no more 
hard-working women than the Zy- 
rians. Besides working in the fields 
like the men, and doing all the house 
work, they also take care of the cattle, 
and they actually provide clothing for 
the whole family. It is common to 
see the women sitting long after mid- 
night, spinning beside the dull splin- 
ter flame. 

The Zyrians are no less honest than 
laborious. For years there had been 
no need for locks of any kind. Only 
in the last few years have locks be- 
come necessary for the warehouses, 
but practically all of them can be 
opened by one key. It is customary 
for neighbors to use the same key in 
case a key is lost. Never does one find 
the door of a house locked. Instead 
of a key they put a stick across the 


‘among the people; every one 
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door, as a sign that nobody is at home. 
In the summer, when no one over ten 
years of age is in the village, all 
heuses are open, with only a stick 
across the door. Even what little 
money there is lies safely on the shelf. 
There are no banks. Nobody recol- 
lects a single robbery, and very rarely 
is there murder or theft. 
The Zyrians are fearless, resolute 
and fertile in expedients. These 
characteristics are the result of hunt- 
ing in the endless thick forests for 
so many years. Without realizing the 
industrial and class struggle, the Zy- 
rians are very kind-hearted and un- 
selfish. There was a case years ago 
when a Russian judge condemned one 
of the Zyrians to be punished with 
rods, but it was impossible to find any- 
body to perform this punishment. 
Only in recent years has intemperance 
appeared. It came when the people 
began to communicate with the Rus- 
sians. Even in the Zyrian language 
there is no corresponding expression 
for drunkenness or drunkard. There 
are very few beggars among the Zy- 
rians. Although they never refuse to 
give something to a beggar, they think 
it shameful and immoral to be a beg- 
gar. Their education stands on a 
higher level than it is in the central 
part of Russia. The financial side of 
it is wholly in their cwn hands. They 
build schools and houses for teachers, 
ard the only money paid is the salary 
of the teachers. At the present time 
there is a school practically in every 
village, and education has made great 
progress in the last few years. 
Although the Zyrians were bap- 
tized by the Greeco-Russian Church 
over five hundred years ago, still they 
have retained some customs of their 
original religion. One of the traces 
is the sacrifice of animals, usually -an 
ox, before the church. . It happens 
twice a year. There is always some 
one who is willing to sacrifice his ox 
or cow to the church. The attendants 
of the church, in a iittle ceremony, kill 
the animal, cook it and divide it 
who 


wishes gets a part of it. Practically 
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the sacrifice is always left to the poor, 
as the better-off residents leave it for 
them. At the same time, the Zyrians 
make their beloved beverage, ‘“‘sur.” 
The entire village participates in its 
making. Every family in the village 
contributes its share. This beverage 
is brewed of rye flour, malt and hops. 
It is something like beer, only the per- 
centage of alcohol in it is very smail. 
It is a very palatable and wholesome 
beverage. The church also divides 
this “sur” among the people, where 
again the greater part falls to the 
share of the poor. The custom arose 
as follows: 

Years ago; the Zyrians, usually the 
whole village, went twice a y:ar into 
the woods, hunting. When they re- 
turned home after a long and tcilsome 
hunting trip with an abundance of 
game, they made a joyful feast for 
the whole village, with the thanksgiv- 
ing sacrifice to the god of hunting, 
“Vursa.” After their conversion to 


Christianity, this custom grew into 
charity for the poor. 


This custom is mentioned in the 
International Encyclopedia, with the 
explanation that these sacrifices were 
made formerly in birch groves, which 
were held sacred, and that in them 
was carried on the worship of a being 
called the “Old Woman of Gold.” It 
is true that there was the sacred birch 
tree, but I never heard from the Zy- 
rians, nor read in any book, the name 
of this tree. But the name of “Old 
Woman of Gold” belongs to a woman 
who really existed. She was a very 
strong and clever woman; physical 
strength being a very estimable qual- 
ity among the Zyrians. This woman 
accomplished much good for them by 
her wise counsels, and was of great 
help to the women in the absence of 
their husbands. That is why her mem- 
ory lives. 

Another custom ir the Zyrian re- 
ligion, which is also for the benefit of 
the poor, is to provide a gocd dinner 
for the poor after some one in the 
family has died. If the family in 
which the death occurs is well-to-do, 
several such dinners are given. 
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«The most devotional holidays of the 
Zyrians are Easter and St. Stephen’s 
day, celebrated.in honor of their bap- 
tizer. At Easter, they express their 
enthusiasm by firing their guns and 
burning tar-barrels. At the St. Ste- 
phen’s day the Zyrians go in proces- 
sion with cross and banners around 
villages and fields. Crosses are 
erected in the fields, about a quarter 
of a mile from each other, and prayers 
are held at those crosses. Attention 
to the church is very great. In every 
village there is a church with beau- 
tiful adornments; and the people. will- 
ingly pay a good salary to the 
preachers. 

The social life of the Zyrians is 
very peculiar. It is customary to see 
in the streets, even in the day-time, 
young men and young women walking, 
caressing and embracing each other. 
Likewise, at an evening party, it is 
common to see boys sitting on the 
knees of the girls and embracing 
them. Moreover, after an evening 
party, young people do not go home, 
but remain there to pass the night, 
where they sleep in pairs, a boy and a 
girl together. Such evening parties 
are frequent. No invitations are made 
—whoever comes is welcome. 

Although there is apparently a very 
close relation between the young men 
and women, they are far from being 
dissolute. Practically all of the youths 
are virgin when they marry. They 
have a higher moral standard than is 
found among the so-called cultured 
people in the large cities of Europe 
and America. 

Contrary to this simple life, a wed- 
ding is a most complicated affair 
among the Zyrians. A girl begins to 
prepare herself for marriage at ten 
years of age. She has to weave at 
least two dozen towels, three dozen 
pairs of stockings, the same amount 
of gloves, one or two dozen shirts, 
and one hundred yards of cloth. All 
this clothing is to be presented to the 
family and to the relatives of the 
bridegroom at the wedding. The quan- 
tity and quality of this stuff is her 
chief recommendation, and the choice 
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of the bride by the bridegroom’s fam- 
ily depends entirely upon it. 

The wedding itself is divided into 
three parts: the betrothing, the cere- 
mony at the church, and the feast. It 
takes not less than two weeks for 
these ceremonies to be carried out. 
They are full of what appears to be 
superstitions; there is a definite rule 
in each step and in each motion of the 
married couple. Even conversation 
must be in the established form. The 
most interesting part of the wedding 
is the betrothing. An important part 
of this ceremony is the lamenting of 
the bride before her betrothal. In the 
morning, when all the guests sit at the 
table, the bride sits down on a bench; 
the bridegroom covers her with a 
shawl, and pinches or strikes her 
slightly; then she starts to cry. She 
cries really and sorrowfully, and in 
the form of a woful song she appeals 
with parting words to her mother, 
father and other relatives and play- 
mates. She expresses herself freely; 


thanks those who were good to her, 


and blames those who were not just 
to her. Then she appeals to the bride- 
groom, and prays him to be friendly 
with her, to love her always and not 
to affront her. Likewise, she appeals 
to the father-in-law, mother-in-law, to 
all with whom she may have to live 
afterwards. Usually, towards the 
evening her voice grows hoarse, then 
her friends help her. The day be- 
fore they go to church, the bride and 
bridegroom have to take the steam 
bath, which is performed under 
special songs of her friends and with 
the observation of several other cus- 
toms. After the bath the young couple 
are ready to be married. 

The bathing in the steam bath is 
not only most highly valued by the 
Zyrians, but it is looked upon as a 
sacred duty; no one will go to a 
church on Easter-day or on Christmas 
without taking previously. a steam 
bath. Besides this the bath is a 
substitute for many pleasures; it is 
a treat to a guest, a luxury for a holy- 
day, and a cure for all kinds of sick- 
ness. However ill a Zyrian may be 
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he treats himself with a vapor bath 
only. He takes the baths every day, 
until he is cured or dead. The main 
purpose of taking the bath is not to 
wash the body, but to exasperate it. 
For this purpose, they keep in a bath- 
room a temperature of 120 degrees F. 
or more, and strike themselves with a 
birch bath-broom in every possible 
way. Such a self-punishment is con- 
tinued with very pleasant sounds, and 
until the person is exhausted. On 
account of this custom, there is not a 
family, which has not a special bath- 
house about five hundred feet from 
the living house. It has become of 
such importance to the Zyrians that 
whenever they build a living house the 
foundation of the bath-house is laid at 
the same time. 

Besides these strange customs in 
the wedding and in taking baths, 
the Zyrians have some very good and 
beneficial ones. One of the most im- 
portant is the communistical land 
holding. All land is divided among 
the inhabitants proportionally to the 
number of members in a family. In 
order to keep this propor*ion constant, 
they redivide the lnud every ten 
years. Moreover, if in ten years 
one family increases and another 
decreases, a corresponding portion 
of the land goes from the second 
family to the first one. Although the 
Russian Go:yernment urges the Zyrians 
to take the land as private property 
with many immunities, the Zyrians do 
not take it. They say: “The land be- 
longs to Nature, as air, and nobody 
has a right to be the owner of it.” 
This communism is general in every 
way. One valuable thing may be 
used for an entire district, though it is 
purchased by an. individual . man. 
Likewise, a tool, not used in every- 
day life, travels from hand to hand 
always. The Zyrians never refuse to 
lend any one what they have. 

In the belief of the Zyrians there is 
a remarkable characteristic. First, 
they strongly believe in animism. The 
expression “kulem” (dead) or “lov- 
tem” (without soul), they apply 
equally to a person and to matter. 
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They say “lov-tem mort” (person with- 
out soul) “lov-tem chery” (fish with- 
out soul), “lov-tem poo” (tree with- 
out soul), etc., so that they do not 
distinguish the source of the life be- 
tween a man and a tree, but believe 
in the universal soul of Nature. 
Second, they believe in the existence 
of two souls for every person and 
animal. One soul is in the person 
another follows him outside. The 
first they call “lov,” the second “ort.” 
The “lov” is the enlivening soul of the 
oody. The life is the existence of the 
“lov” in the body, death is the leaving 
of it, and birth is the union of it with 
the body. Before accepting Chris- 
tianity they believed that “lov” after 
leaving the body goes to Nature and 
may go into the body of animals. If 
a person were a sinner, his “lov” has 
to go in a lizard, or in some other rep- 
tile. According to this they think it 


is a great virtue to kill a lizard; i. e., to 
deliver a human soul from a lizard 
body and to give it a chance to take 
a better form. A good person’s soul, 


“lov,” may get in the birds, doves, or 
some other superior animal. But the 
“ort” is entirely different. She follows 
the person invisibly everywhere. She 
is his friend and protector. If a per- 
son will have an accident, “ort” pre- 
dicts it by suddenly rousing him in 
the night, or by an unusual noise, etc. 
A Zyrian often tells you how he heard 
distinctly the footsteps of his “ort,” or 
how he heard something calling 
him by his name. And always some- 
thing bad has happened after that. 
Before a _ serious accident, like 
death, the “ort” may take the form 
of his person and appear to him vis- 
ibly. After the death of the person, 
“ort” does not disappear, and she does 
not go into nature like the “lov,” but 
may be seen by the relatives of the 
person who died. 

The general occupation of the Zy- 
rians at the present time are agricul- 
ture and hunting. For a long period 
they hunted only; but about two hun- 
dred years ago they started to culti- 
vate the land. The cultivation of the 
soil is conducted in a very primitive 


- being bewitched. 
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way. As the endless forests are un- 
der very careless control of the Rus- 
sian government (one forester for 
eight hundred thousand acres) the Zy- 
rians have a good chance to use them 
as they like. Calling together ten or 
twenty families in the spring, they 
choose an out-of-the-way spot in the 
woods, and cut down all the trees not 
over three feet in diameter. In the 
early autumn, when the fallen trees 
are dry, the Zyrians burn them, and in 
the remnants of ash:s and embers they 
sow the rye. The next summer they 
always have good crops. Many thou- 
sands of acres are burned out for this 
purpose. 

For hunting, the Zyrians make a 
party of twenty to thirty men, and go 
into the woods fifty or a hundred miles 
from home. A Zyrian hur.ter is armed 
very poorly. He has only one little 
gun with one-eighth of an inch of muz- 
zle, one knife, a long spear, and is 
accompanied by two dogs. He is a 
first-class shooter; he rarely fails to 
hit his mark. He uses cartridges with 
great care, and thus reduces their cost 
to the minimum. He buys only gun- 
powder; the shots he makes himself. 
For this purpose he has lead wire 
bound across his shoulders, and bites 
off a small piece of-it as the necessity 
for that arrives, and chews the bit 
until it becomes spherical. . Their gun 
and cartridges are good only for small 
animals; in attacking a bear they de- 
pend solely on their spear. It is very 
dangerous to fight a bear with a spear, 
but frequently a hunter goes alone to 
meet his quarry. The Zyrian hunter 
does not fear any danger in the for- 
est, but he does fear that his dogs will 
be crippled by sorcery. He believes 
that other hunters, knowing the sor- 
cery, may steal the scents of his dogs. 
For their protection, in the morning he 


lets the dogs out between his legs. 


There are so many stories about dogs 
One hunter has 
good dogs; another has poor ones, but 
he knows the sorcery. The sorcerer by 
conjuration stole the scents of his 
dogs. He seeks another conjuror to re- 
store them by his magic art. 

















An Indian village on the edge of the desert. 


Yuma, the Hottest Place in America 


By Felix J. Koch 


OWN at Yuma, on the border 
D between the new State of Ari- 
zona and the older one of Cali- 
fornia, they revel in the distinc- 
tion of possessing the hottest place 
under the Stars and Stripes. When the 
rest of the republic has been gripped 
by winter, in Yuma the thermometers 
register one hundred odd, while just 
what extremes they won’t reach in the 
summer no man has as yet vouch- 
safed. 

That Yuma is inhabited by human 
salamanders goes without the saying. 
Only people who like such heat would 
come here of choice, and only those 
who don’t know better would not try 
to get away, by and by. 


There are several features of Yuma 
that excite the attention of the 
stranger. All of them savor of just 
the sort of place you’d pictured Yuma 
before you came. 

First among these are the Indians. 
Here, alone, of all the places under the 
flag, Uncle Sam authorizes polygamy, 
and the Yuma buck is permitted to 
maintain as many wives as he can in- 
duce to live with him in the wigwam. 
Then, again, the prison at Yuma is 
different from prisons anywhere west 
of Gibraltar. In fact, the only coun- 
terpart of the village jail, which is a 
sort of stepping stone to the prison, is 
in the heart of Turkey. And the peo- 
ple of Yuma are otherwise so typically 
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Mexican that one wonders almost if he 
be under the rule of the Stars and 
Stripes. 

The whole experience of a jaunt to 
Yuma is southwestern and strenuous. 
You leave Tucson 8:45 at night. At 
6:15 in the morning you’re at Yuma. 
On the map the journey seems as noth- 
ing, but out in the West the distances 
are startling in their magnitude. 

The hotel is what Dickens might 
have described as a depot-restaurant, 
built over the station itself, and with 
its porches looking down into the 
turbid Colorado, as is the fashion in 
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gether too few sight-seers get off here 
to win them over to affability. The 
bucks, who squat along the changing 
river banks in their straw hats and 
jeans, idle the year round, and are, 
in fact, positively discourteous to the 
stranger. 

Yuma, once one has left his belong- 
ings in the hotel and started to ex- 
plore, is interesting for what it lacks 
in modernity. There is practically but 
one long street, of low one or two-story 
cottages, built of frame, and housing, 
almost without exception, saloons and 
shops, in addition to the homes of the 


A corner of America where the sun shines hottest. 


Spain. There is a bridge, with the 
Indian women trundling past con- 
stantly, and the boat-landing below; 
while on the opposite bank one has the 
Government Indian school. Every- 
where there are Indians, the Yumas, 
after whom the town is named. At 
Yuma, however, the gay garment and 
blanket of the Indian are genuine, and 
not put on simply to attract the tour- 
ist. As a matter of fact, the Yumas 
hate the whites, and while they sell 
trinkets to these at the station, alto- 


house-holders. There are plenty of 
vacant lots between the ’dobes, so 
that any newcomer may settle if he 
will. 

There is a fair public school build- 
ing and a Catholic church, this latter 
interesting for its Indian communi- 
cants, who come here, the women’s 
faces inclosed by the black shawl 
worn round the head and about the 
shoulders, as did the redmen to the 
missions in the pre-Mexican days in 
California. At the time of day that 
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Typical roadside scene near Yuna. 


you are out, Yuma is still half in its 
slumbers. Apart from a_ flight . of 
crows on the main highway, the quiet 
of dawn reigns supreme. You can 
walk over the entire place in an hour 
nicely, and you do so while you may, 
unobserved. There are lemons grow- 
ing in one garden, the first you will 
have encountered in traveling west. 
To-day it is cold until the sun has 
risen, but then, and in summer, Yuma 
is, next to Death Valley, the hottest 
place in the world, so that you may 
lock for tropical foliage. 

You have just.wondered at the fool- 
ish custom of the milkmen of Yuma, 
up betimes. who knock at each house- 
door until told by the tenants to leave 
the milk outside, a custom whose ori- 
gin lies shrouded in mystery, when 
two women, seemingly drunk, attract 
your attention. They are following a 
man, expostulating as only Mexicans 
can, and so you, too, follow at a safe 
distance. They lead to the court- 
house in a side street, where you, per- 
haps, would not have ventured. It is 
a low building, this,-with a door in 


‘ finally became convinced 


the center, admitting to a sort of lobby 
—floor, roof and walls all of wood. 
On the right opens the court room, a 
few chairs and a stool on the platform, 
the sort of court room you see on the 
stage now and then. On the left, of- 
fices open. In the rear there extends 
an enclosed court yard or patio, and 
directly across, admitting to this, is 
a heavily grated iron door, behind 
which, all in one ceil, as in the prisons 
of Turkey, are the prisoners. 

It is to this. jail that the women are 
directing their footsteps. The one is 
weeping, the other seems angry. Both 
begin pleading with the jailor. Last 
night the husband of the weeping wo- 
man came home furiously drunk, and 
began using the knife upon her. So 
the police were called, and now he is 
here. She, however, had no idea it 
was so vile a place, and now she had 
come to beg his release. When she 
that her 
pleadings were vain, she drew up her 
skirt—for conventionalities are un- 
known at Yuma, and took from her 
garter something, coin, probably, to 
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bribe, which she handed her husband 
through the bars. Then, looking nei- 
ther to right nor left, she and her 
friends departed. Such, however, are 
the side-lights one gets on the day’s 
work at Yuma. 

With the court-house and a stroll 
among the homes and the gardens, 
their sterile soil overgrown with the 
olive and the castor bean, one has 
about finished Yuma. There is the 
post-office, some shops, and The Sen- 
tinel office, but they afford little of 
interest. 

It is the environs of the town that 
attract. In the rainy season, when the 
narrow, dark-brown, shrunken Colo- 
rado rages beneath the great iron 
bridge of the railway, steamers run 
to the gulf, or up river, one of the most 
interesting trips in the West. In drier 
times, stages follow the Colorado 


along to Laguna, where the govern- 
ment has built the second largest dam 
in the world. The purpose of this 
dam is not to hold the waters of the 
Colorado, but, copied after the dam of 


the Nile, to control them, this being 
done by catching the water here, and 
then, by means of sluices, feeding it 
over a territory of about ten miles. So 
Uncle Sam will not alone prevent 
floods in the vicinity of Yuma, but he 
will be enabled to irrigate the land as 
well. 

Over the bridge lies the Indian 
reservation, and on its borders an 
interesting primitive corral for the 
horses -of the stage plying into the 
interior, is built. Of course, no roof 
to this shed is needed, for it practi- 
cally never rains in Yuma, and the 
stages themselves consist of three 
open wagonettes, the covers of which 
have long since been lost. 

You get a new idea of Indian con- 
trol in the Southwest as you step past 
the corral.. There is a sign forbidding 
whites to proceed, unless they have 
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legitimate business with the Indians, 
and stating a heavy penalty for trad- 
ing with the Redskins. Furthermore, 
it is forbidden to enter the reservation 
without a permit. The whole arrange- 
ment seems well-nigh despotic. The 
Yumas live in a sort of forbidden land. 

Squaws, with the gay colored blan- 
kets, pass out. Old men, with the 
hair down their backs in innumerable 
braids, so that, from the rear, one can 
scarcely distinguish them from wo- 
men, saunter in or stop to watch the 
stages being harnessed, and perhaps 
to lend an indolent hand to hitching 
the four horses. 

The homes of these Indians are pic- 
turesque, if nothing else. Built at in- 
tervals over the reservation, on which 
they may settle where they please, 
one finds, almost everywhere, the 
primitive adobes in little groups, or 
else miles from the nearest neighbor. 
Some are on the open desert, where 
the summer sun beats in fury; others 
are hidden away in the tall arrowwood 
prairie. Basically, each hut is square, 
while from the front there extends a 
roof of dry brush and mud to a pole at 
either corner. 

Under this hut, the gayly-clad Red- 
skins squat, while outside are set 
poles, great cages being formed, as it 
were, and serving as corrals for the 
horses. ‘Dogs are everywhere, but 
noiseless as their owners, who slink 
along silent as the Arab. 

Children, likewise, are numerous, 
but their quiet demeanor makes them 
even more conspicuous. . Two Indian 
boys will occasionally gallop past on 
a horse; otherwise the reservation 
seems to repose in perpetual quiet. 

Maybe it’s the heat that drives folks 
to silence—it’s like the lethargy of a 
mid-summer noon-hour. At any rate, 
it saps all the strength from you, and 
you’ve neitner energy nor desire to 
stir here among the Redskins of Yuma. 











Basuio, Simla of the Philippines 


By Monroe Woolley 


Author of “Hongkong, the Storehouse of the Chinese Empire,’ “Modern 
Manila,’ “How They Hustle in Japan,” “Chinese Consistency,’ Etc. 


UMMER capitals have long been 
S the rage everywhere, except in 

the United States. The crowned 

heads of Europe, not satisfied 
with a paltry few, have whole clusters 
of capitals here, there and every- 
where throughout their realms, so that 
when tiring of one executive center 
they simply move on to the attractive 
novelty of a new surrounding. This 
habit works nicely with royalty, the 
members of which do not have to 
worry over packing boxes, shipping 
tags, railroad freight rates, and care- 
less draymen. 

On the other hand, democracies are 
happily not much given to these lux- 
uries, any more than perspiring wage 
earners are prone to encumber them- 
selves with summer homes and 
gardens. 

Uncle Sam, however, believes in 
summer capitals where they are. really 
needed, and there being no liberal- 
pocketed Presidents in his colonial de- 
pendencies to provide Oyster Bays 
and Beverlys, Uncle Sam long since 
got busy in his capacity of high stew- 
ard of the Philippine Isles, and built, 
mostly, if not solely, with insular 
funds, a beautiful summer home, in- 
cluding administration buildings, for 
his official family. 

Thus, the officials of the Philippines 
have one on their brothers of the dip- 
lomatic service who, denied a house 
at government expense to 
abroad, are compelled to dig down in 
their private pockets and rent suitable 
quarters. 

Early in the game of our occupation 
of the Islands, the imperative need of 


live in- 





some place for recuperation from the 
onslaughts of the heated term in 
Manila, within easy distance of town, 
was soon realized by the adminis- 
tration. 

In the end, trips into the mountains 
of Benguet province—a chain locally 
known as the Philippine Alps—got 
to be the thing in lieu of expensive, 
time-consuming jaunts abroad _ to 
China, Siam, Japan, or the Straits Set- 
tlements between February and June 
of each year, the period when Manila 
sizzles and sears—that is, in the 
mind of the unacclimated pale face. 

Baguio, the capital of Benguet prov- 
ince, nestles amid the rugged pines 
(the only group in the archipelago), 
on the summit of a fine mountain 
range. With it, Governor Taft was 
greatly impressed after a few visits, 
and his recommendations to convert 
the miserable trail wending its way 
across jungle, vale and mountain, over 
innumerable streams and through im- 
posing gorges, into a wagon road wor- 
thy the name, eventually led to the 
building of the famous Benguet road, 
more nearly resembling a turnpike or 
modern boulevard, and a thoroughfare 
elaborate with eccentric curves, cuts, 
and hundreds of bridges and culverts. 
The road, which cost several millions 
of pesos and not a few lives from ac- 
cidents, such as dynamite explosions, 
and from disease breaking out in the 
construction camps, has been par- 
tially a failure, whereas the capital 
itself is proving a great success from 
many standpoints. With the coming 
of the rainy season, great expendi- 
tures for up-keep are necessary in re- 











placing bridges and portions of road- 
way carried off by floods which dash 
down the mountain streams and by 
landslides from the towering moun- 
tains onto the highway. 

Ten years ago, only the best guides 
with pack animals could by much 
labor and fatigue, after many days of 
struggle, reach the mountain capital. 
Now, Pullman cars, or rather what 
answers for standard sleepers in the 
Islands, run to within about twenty 
miles of the Philippine Simla. Taxis 
carry the crowds the remainder of the 
way through the finest specimens of 
tropical scenic splendor. Or, auto- 
mobiles may leave Manila and run 
straight through over the famous high- 
way almost without a halt. Sumptu- 
ous inns are scattered along the route. 

Baguio, which, by the way, when 
fixed up in American’ style, means 
“storm,” has a decidedly invigorating 
climate as a result of her five thousand 
feet of elevation. Ice has been known 
to form there during the cooler nights, 
and an extra supply of blankets, some- 
thing entirely unnecessary in town, is 
required to eliminate a shivering skin 
and chattering teeth. A decade ago 
there were few white settlers—pos- 
sibly not more than half a dozen 
Spaniards. These arrived after a 
perilous journey over the frightful 
trail since giving way to the new road, 
to say nothing of the railway. The 
town now boasts an ice plant, electric 
lights, telephones, telegraph system, 
and a taxi service, and few residences 
in Manila, in point of beauty from 
without and comfort from within, at 
least, can equal the snug homes built 
there. While the government build- 
ings are of the bungalow type, they 
are, nevertheless, roomy and highly 
commodious. 

The hotels are large and comfort- 
able, and give excellent service—sur- 
prising service for institutions situ- 
ated away off in the jungle on the ex- 
treme edge of nowhere. 

Baguio’s parks should serve as fit- 
ting examples for our smaller towns 
here at home. It may be conserva- 
tively asserted. that no American corr-. 
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munity anywhere of equal size can 
equal, let alone excel, her drives and 
plazas. 

’ But then, few American towns have 
any other save municipal treasuries to 
gratify their whims in parking. And 
Baguio is what she is only because 
Uncle Sam, with his accustomed lib- 
erality,. wanted a nice place to send 
his officials during the hot spell. The 
Spaniards made all sorts of fun of 
the project in the beginning, saying 
they survived for centuries without a 
Baguio—that is, one of the town sort 
—but last summer 2 number of swel- 
tering Dons made the pilgrimage 
when the pavements in town com- 
menced to radiate heat. 

The hot spell in the Islands does 
not come at the time summer strikes 
the United States. When our Presi- 
dent is enjoying the chilliness of early 
spring, or, in other words, when he is 
getting in his best licks when not out 
boosting himself for another term, the 
officials of Manila, military and civil, 
borrow an extra outfit of bed clothing, 
box up their clerks and typewriters, 
and trek hurriedly to Baguio. There 
they remain, doing as little work as 
possible, until about the time old Sol 
begins to make things unpleasant in 
Washington. 

The officials at Baguio, whether at 
the desk or on the recreation field, 
keep in touch with Manila and the out- 
side world by wire and wireless. Few 
are supposed to work except the un- 
boxed clerks, the typewriters, and the 
telegraphers. 

Baguio so excels as a health resort 
that the military long since erected a 
fine, modern hospital there. Ailing 
soldiers and officers are regularly sent 
into the hills of Northern Luzon to re- 
cuperate from malignant fevers and 
other ills. In this way, much money 
has been saved to the government, 
as, otherwise, many patients would 
have to be sent home for a change of 
climate. 

A military post for a battalion of 
troops, 550 acres in extent, and bear- 
ing the name of Camp John Hay, in 
honor of our deceased Secretary of 
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State, is located adjacent to the town. 
And if Baguio is a model municipal- 
ity, Camp John Hay should wear a 
blue ribbon as a military post. Both 
projects, from standpoints of sanita- 
tion, comfort and beauty, are entitled 
to a grand prix. 

In season, Baguio is a gay place. 
Titled foreigners from China, Japan, 
the East Indies, and Europe, may be 
found mingling at social functions 
with the cosmopolitan. populace of the 
summer capital. Several hundred 
American school-ma’ams make the pil- 
grimage annually to the capital to 
attend the teachers’ camp, and inciden- 
tally to get in on the merriment. The 
person that doesn’t go to Baguio does 
not amount to much, in a social way, 
you know. That’s the idea. It is the 
only thing that makes Baguio unpopu- 
lar with the masses, particularly the 
peasantry. 

Now and then the Governor-Gen- 
eral, drunk with Yankee democracy, 
dons a baseball uniform to play the 
game with his Cabinet. Maybe the 
Count of Sen-Sen, from Kobe, or a 
mandarin from Tien-Tsin, or a Sultan 
from Sulu, with a British Lord from 
Hongkong, form a part of the oppos- 
ing team, in which case the opposing 
team goes down to defeat, for no such 


mixture of races can hope to win | 


against the originators of the game. If 
superior ability fails to win for the 
Yankees, then an interpretation of the 
rules may be relied upon. 

As tourists are now*coming from 
everywhere over the Far East to Ba- 
guio, thereby to much extent warrant- 
ing the construction of the expensive 
road, the town has finally been incor- 
porated and laid out in lots, double 
city-size. Of course, the price of the 
plots is effective in keeping out un- 
desirables. Besides, the plan has the 
added advantage of keeping many dol- 
lars at home which formerly went 
abroad in search of recreation. Those 
who own cottages in the summer capi- 


tal never think of going away to other~ 


shores in hot weather. 
Railroad fare to Baguio is quite 
reasonable. The round trip may be 
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made for $13.75, good for six months; 
whereas, in the early days the trir 
could not be made for less than fifty 
dollars, if for that, one way. These 
remarkable transportation facilities 
are having the desired effect of at- 
tracting thousands, where there were 
formerly but tens in the yearly exo- 
dus to the hills. Indeed, so great has 
been the demand for accommodations 
in late years that the hotels are soon 
to be doubled. 

There are a number of beautiful 
residences of the bungalow type in 
the town. Chief among these is “Top 
Side,” owned personally by Governor- 
General W. Cameron Forbes, who, by 
the way, is a grandson of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. Mansion House is the Cov- 
ernor-General’s official residence, built 
by the government. Both these build- 
ings are constructed of Benguet pine 
and stone. At Camp John Hay a very 
imposing set of quarters has been 
built by the Federal government for 
the commanding General of the Phil- 
ippine Division, at present Major- 
General J. Franklin Bell. General 
Bell’s residence is surrounded by 
many pretty cottages for the officers 
of his staff. 

“Government Center” includes the 
civil government administration build- 
ing,.occupied by secretaries and de- 
partments, and numerous other build- 
ings, among which is a central mess 
hall. The Constabulary School, or 
West Point of the native provincial 
police corps, is also at Baguio. The 
Boys’ School gives the children of for- 
eign residents—American, British, 
German, Spaniard, French, etc.—the 
benefit of modern training in a bracing 
climate. There is also a country club, 
a teachers’ club, an officers’ club, golf 
links, a polo field, tennis court, base- 
ball diamond, basket ball ground—all 
of which may or may not infer that 
there is a great deal of fun and play 
in connection with running the gov- 
ernment out there for half the year. 

The Jesuit monks, who for decades 
have maintained the best-equipped 
observatory in the Far East in Manila, 


are now busy building a colossal stone 
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monastery and observatory on the 
highest summit of Baguio. Already 
there is a band of priests at the sum- 
mer capital. This Order may in due 
course build a large convalescent hos- 
pital at the summer barrio. 

Just now ar effort is being made 
to induce capitalists to build a rail- 
road for the remaining twenty miles 
into Baguio, along the top of the 
divide, to avoid the awful landslides. 
The character of the country offers 
many engineering difficulties, which 
the present Manila & Dagupan Rail- 
road, a small line, has so far refrained 
from undertaking. 

Benguet is a famous gold produc- 
ing province, and many other valuable 
minerals are found in the mountains. 
A number of Americans own rich 


mines about the summer capital. Also, 
the soil of the country thereabouts is 
rich, and with an average temperature 
of 75 deg. maximum and 51 deg. mini- 
mum, many things—strawberries for 
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one—may be raised there which do 
not thrive elsewhere over the great 
archipelago. In fact, the Baguio cli- 
mate is more nearly that of a temper- 
ate zone than that of a tropical section. 

Because of these facts, the govern- 
ment continues to build additional 
homes for its employees, and to make 
the trip less expensive each year. The 
government believes that the improved 
physical condition resulting from a so- 
journ at Baguio gives returns in the 
form of better service and a greater 
degree of contentment. 

And the Filipinos, no doubt catch- 
ing a rebellious spirit from “Storm 
Town” expenditures, against which 
they were once bitterly arrayed, are 
gradually being taught by experience 
the value of the salubrious, invigorat- 
ing climate of their hill-country. 

Then, too, India had best look care- 
fully to her laurels that Baguio may 
not some day not far distant outshine 
quaint Simla. 
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Sun, and the flash of a seagull’s wing 


Aglint with sun. 


The throb of the engine’s beats that sing, 
The siren’s tongue. 

A silver flash on the wrinkled blue 
Of the age-old bay; 


Then the city’s towers spring up to you 
Out of the day. 


Night, and the sweep of the seagulls’ flights, 
Half-seen, half-guessed. 
Night, and the gleam of the restless lights— 
Night, but no rest. 
The shy waves whispering to the shores, 
Then a blaze of light— 
And the city’s face springs up to yours 
Out of the night. 
Mary Caro.yn Davies. 





LITTLE MOTHERS 


By Emma S. Nesfield 


world, blessings are thrust upon 

us, and we simply take them for 

granted—accept them as our 
right—and think no more about them. 
One of the most common of these are 
the Little Mothers. Nearly every 
large-sized or even moderately large 
sized family, and oftentimes just or- 
dinary little families, have one. Some- 
times they don’t even know they have 
them, because these precious blessings 
are born, like every other baby, 
squalling into the world, and by the 
time they have seriously taken up 
their life-work, why, they’re just one 
of the family. 

Once there was a real, large old- 
fashioned family of five boys and four 
girls, and the second girl, who hap- 
pened to be the third baby, was one 
of those things I’ve been telling you 
about. She wasn’t particularly strong 
in body—very often they are not— 
but she made up for it in mind, in love, 
in sympathy, in all the golden ab- 
stractions of true womanhood. 

In the beginning of the story, the 
family was very prosperous, but like 
many large, old-fashioned, high-prin- 
cipled families, each year saw pros- 
perity fading away into the dim and 
distant ‘‘used-to-be’s.” So, by the 
time this Little Mother was well on in 
her work, the world at large seemed to 
be one big, struggling, strangling 
: problem. 

When the last baby came, the Real 
Mother of the Family somehow didn’t 
have the strength to go on struggling, 
and though life meant very much to 
her, though her work was waiting for 
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her, giving the little new baby to her 
oldest girl, she stopped living. 

This oldest girl, like many another 
girl, scarce grown, simply stepped into 
her mother’s place. She washed and 
combed, dressed and prayed over the 
little ones. She managed on narrow 
margin to keep the large family to- 
gether, with a fair amount of the hap- 
piness and good times that always 
come to large families, even under the 
most distressing pressures. And, when 
her little charges were well on their 
way; when the older ones were pre- 
pared to begin life’s work—to swell 
the little margin to comfortable ap- 
pearances—a big, lcnely, homeless 
man came and begged her to help him 
gather Household Gods. 

Then the Little Mother took the 
helm. Somehow, it seemed natural. 
For ever so long, “the boys,” now big 
brothers, had been coming to her for 
sympathy—for advice, which was 
mostly so good that it was seldom 
acted on—for comfort, when misfor- 
tune followed failure to be advised. 
And they never found her wanting; 
because, being what she was, she 
couldn’t help herself. She often 
scolded them with righteous indigna- 
tion, and then relented of her cruelty 
in tears. How those brothers loved 
her best of all the sisters; how they 
pained her most, is only a repetition 
of what always happens to her kind. 

One by one, the brothers and sisters 
married, started new circles, named 
new babies for this well-loved sister, 
and had her godmother the little new- 
comers. While she just struggled on 
trying to make ends meet as a reduced 
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gentlelady only can, by teaching 
petted darlings of the moneyed people 
in the world; and by giving readings 
and lectures to small circles of seekers 
after culture. 

At last, one day, a cold gripped her 
with a merciless hold, and she, having 
nothing left to struggle for—no more 
mothering to do—had not the strength 
to fight it off. When they had buried 
her by her father and mother, and left 
her forever, to go back to their world 
of husbands and wives and babies, 
then this family realized, for the first 
time, that God had sent them a “Little 
Mother,” and they had not known it: 
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had taken her for granted until she 
was gone—and her life had been only 
half lived. 

But that is the way with “Little 
Mothers.” ‘You'll find them the world 
over, in the tenements and alleys, in 
the palaces and mansions. They give 
all they have. They worry and grieve, 
comfort and scold; shield and protect, 
and when they have nothing left to 
mother, they mostly die. For, after 
all, they are blessings thrust upon us, 
and we simply take them for granted 
—accept them as our right—and think 
no more about them, giving them be- 
lated appreciation when they are gone. 





MARCUS WHITMAN 


He stood beneath young Oregon’s great firs, 
His heart turned Godward, and his human eye 
Piercing the East, which way his path did lie, 
For Duty’s call rang clear, “Go now!” Ah, sirs, 


A worthy message filled a worthy mind. 
Nor kind entreaty, neither tears nor smiles 
Could lure him from the peril of long miles, 


That led him East. 
Great messengers. 


Great calls but seldom find 
Whitman knew the word, 


The time, the way, and rode in faith to fame. 
His message to the nation struck a flame, 

That blossomed into stars; for eyes unblurred, 
Beyond the Rockies, stretching on and on, 
Now saw in glory rise great Oregon! 








J. WILEY OWEN. 














When Accounts are Balanced 


By Elizabeth Vore 


warm sunshine of midsummer, 

and redolent with the perfume 

of flowers—old-fashioned jon- 
quills, great bunches of them, with 
their white, waxen blossoms and their 
yellow circle of stamens. They seemed 
peculiarly a part of the elegant draw- 
ingroom, of the light and the sunshine 
and that indefinable atmosphere which 
stamps a room with the individuality 
of its owner, while through it drifted 
the delicate, pungent odor of sandal- 
wood from various rare boxes brought 
from foreign lands. 

The woman standing by the window 
was past youth, but had not yet at- 
tained middle age. Her slender, silk- 
gowned figure was drawn to its fullest 
height, her head—regal with its crown 
of red-gold hair—was held proudly, 
and an imperious pride, the inheri- 
tance of a long line cf unblemished an- 
cestors, was evident in every line of 
the svelte figure. The deep crimson 
of the sweet, haughty mouth was the 
only hint of color in her face, which 
just now was as white as the waxen 
petals of the flowers she wore. 

The man standing abashed before 
her bore the unmistakable look of the 
condemned—the abandonment of self- 
condemnation, rather than the recoil 
of another’s edict, although it was 
that, of the one, from whom, of all 
others, he dreaded to receive it. 

Every fibre of his being quivered 
under the pride and haughtiness in her 
face. That she must feel inexpressible 
scorn for him, he did not doubt, but he 
accepted it humbly, although .- the 
agony of it had whitened his face—it 
looked drawn and ghastly in the mer- 
ciless light of the afternoon. 


‘| ROOM was flooded with the 


“TI have no right to ask it—no right 
to even hope for your forgiveness, 
Diane; but you cannot know—you 
cannot understand—I—I loved you al- 
ways, dear—must love you, always— 
for all time e 

She held up an imperative hand to 
check the torrent of words upon his 
lips. 

“No,” she said, coldly, her mouth 
hardening, “I cannot understand that 
which men call love—an _ unstable 
thing which can be broken and cast 
aside in a moment’s time—as easily 
as I can tear asunder this fragile 
thing’”—she rent her handkerchief of 
lace in twain and cast its fragments 
contemptuously aside—her eyes were 
black with sudden passion, whether of 
scorn, of love, or undying resentment 
in that hour it was not for him to 
know. 

“I only know,” she continued, “‘that 
I, your promised wife, waited for the 
letter which was to tell me the date 
of your arrival. Instead, the news of 
your marriage to another was my re- 
ward—the reward of the love and 
loyalty and trust of an undoubting 
heart! You are right: I never could 
and I never have forgiven it! There 
are some things that may not be wiped 
out, not even by repentance—and the 
man without honor is an exile whose 
banishment is hopeless.” 

To the man, at that moment, words 
seemed inadequate. He stood with 
bowed head—all that he had hoped 


- for in life had slipped away from him 


since he had entered the room. All 
was lost—irretrievably lost. He 
turned, then, silently, and went out, 
walking uncertainly, as one walking 
in the night where the way is difficult. 
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The woman stood motionless, gaz- 
ing at the door through which he had 
gone. Suddenly, she put up her hands 
and burst into uncontrollable sobs. 

a * * 


On the moonlit piazza of the great 
summer hotel, groups of light-hearted 
people were gathered, musical voices 
and soft laughter floated on the air 
of the night, and in the iridescent light 
one caught the flash of jeweled hands. 

The honk-honk of an automobile 
was heard above the laughter, the 
hugh machine came chugging up to 
the hotel laden with returning pleas- 
ure seekers, hungry and happy, and 
in the midst of the merry exchange of 
greetings, the air of the perfect night 
was rent by the loud blast of a horn. 

Up the winding drive, through the 
bloom-laden acacias, and white blos- 
somed orange trees, came a heavily 
laden tally-ho, rocking perilously as 
the driver, sure of his skill, with reck- 
less speed whirled the crowded vehicle 
around the curves, and with another 
blast of the horn amidst shouts of 
laughter, brought the steaming horses 
to a stand-still in front of the piazza. 

The woman, swinging back and 
forth in the hammock under the Pas- 
sion flowers, brought the swaying ham- 
mock also to a stand-still, and with 
her friend, a slender figure in white, 
who sat beside her, allowed the con- 
versation to lag for an instant, to 
watch the return of the pleasure- 
seekers. 

“T never lose interest in a scene like 
this, in some way: it never grows old,” 
said her friend as the returning parties 
drifted in to dinner, and quiet was 
again restored. 

The woman in the hammock gazed 
thoughtfully before her, with that ret- 
rospective, far-away look in her eyes 
which characterizes but comparatively 
few people. 

In the moonlight her face was start- 
lingly distinct. It bore the stamp of 
nobility, the nobility of nature as well 
as of lineage, and the calm tranquility 
which comes only to those who have 
learned the great lessons of life 
through suffering. 
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“Yes,” she said gently, “there is a 
happiness in seeing others happy. It 
is one of the greatest lessons in life 
to derive sincere happiness in the joys 
of others.” She hesitated a moment, 
and then continued: “Life, Alicia, is 
so full of tragedies that it is a blessing 
to forget, for a time, and to know that 
others forget their existence.” 

A shadow passed over the face of 
her friend. 

“That reminds me,” she said, “of 
the saddest story of a life that has 
been all tragedy—the life of an old 
acquaintance of mine, poor Chester 
Norton, who is dying at the Parole 
Hospital in the city. It is a pathetic 
story, but if you care to hear it, I will 
tell you—it is not always well to for- 
get the sorrows of others, even in the 
gaieties of a place like this.” 

The face of the woman in the ham- 
mock was hidden by one slender, jew- 
eled hand. 

“Please tell it to me,” she said, but 
the sound of her own voice was like 
that of a stranger to her ears. 

“Chester began life,” said her 
friend, “with all the promise of suc- 
cess a man could have: weaker, per- 
haps, in some respects than many men, 
as sometimes, otherwise very lovable 
natures are—but never unprincipled. 
Sensitive as a woman, entirely lacking 
in all commercial instincts, but very 
talented, full of the impracticable 
dreams which are the misfortune of 
those whom genius has only touched 
in passing, leaving the mere shadow 
of itself, which brings its almost cer- 
tain heritage of misfortune. 

“He was engaged to be married to 
a girl he met abroad. A young lady of 
fine family and fortune. I do not re- 
member her name, if I ever knew it— 
I have deeply regretted: this, since a 
few days ago I learned the story of his 
life and of his nearness to death. - Al- 
most immediately after his engage- 
ment he was summoned home to ad- 
just the affairs pertaining to his small 
inheritance, and found his young ward 
—a distant relative—at the point of 
death with an obscure heart trouble, 
which had baffled her physicians. 
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That she was dying, no one for a mo- 
ment doubted. 

“To Chester’s amazement, he found 
that this girl loved him. Weakened 
by illness and suffering, she threw 
aside the pride that womanhood, ac- 
cording to tradition, must preserve, 
and begged him not to leave her, but 
to marry her and make her last mo- 
ments happy. She was as dear to him 
as a sister, and touched and broken by 
her love and passionate appeal, he did 
the fated thing—married her, believ- 
ing that her days, and even hours, 
were numbered, and with implicit con- 
fidence in the woman he loved—cer- 
tain in his own mind that he could ex- 
plain to her, and that she would un- 
derstand. . 

“It was one of those strange in- 
stances of the irony of fate. The girl 
lived, contrary to the expectations of 
every one, she recovered. For Ches- 
ter, the situation was hopeless; yet he 
never allowed the agony of it to 
touch her; he was a gentleman, and 
the young wife at least was happy. 
Two years later she died, and left him 
with a little daughter, the counterpart 
of herself. 

“He hoped for happiness then, and 
sought the other woman, the woman 
he loved, whom he is dying, loving— 
the woman he had so greatly wronged 
yet with so little desire to wrong her. 
But she sent him away with scornful 
words—one finds it difficult to forgive 
her—yet how could she know? Ches- 
ter‘s lips were sealed—he would not 
betray the weakness of his child’s 
mother. Pardon me, dear, they are 
calling me in there. I will return in 
a moment.” 

But when she returned, the ham- 
mock was empty, its occupant had 
vanished; on the floor, where it had 
fallen, lay a bruised and broken Pas- 
sion flower. 

The next morning, Alicia not seeing 
her friend in her customary place, 
inquired for her. 

“She has gone,” said the clerk, 
politely. “She left a letter for you, 
I believe.” 

She took the note in some surprise, 
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and read its brief contents: 


“Dear Alicia—I have gone to Ches- 
ter. I am the other woman. Diane.” 


With the letter still in her hand, Ali- 
cia went out, and stood in silence un- 
der the Passion flowers. 
were full of tears. 

« 


Her eyes 


The doctor held the door open for 
the slender figure in gray; the nurse 
arose and departed quietly; only the 
woman with the white face, framed in 
its masses of red-gold hair, was in the 
ward, where a life was fast ebbing 
away. She knelt down by the side 
of the still form on the bed, and drew 
the dark head to her breast. 

“Chester,” she said, brokenly, 
“Chester, I am here, dear—Diane. 
Speak to me, if only a word of for- 
giveness and pity.” 

Into the dim realm of the mysterious 
unknown, on the border of which his 
soul was hovering, her voice pene- 
trated. His eyes opened, and a great 
light of wondering joy entered them. 

“Diane!” he whispered, unbeliev- 
ingly. ‘That this great miracle should 
come to pass! Here? With me!— 
you, Diane? My darling!! Suddenly 
he choked, and then, as words failed 
him, he slipped a wasted hand in hers 
as if he thus would hold himself to. 
life and to her. 

“Diane!” he whispered again. 
“Your arms are about me—who am so 
unworthy—that you should come to 
TE 

“Hush!” she said, gently. “Where 
else should I be, Chester, but with the 
man I love?” 

Tears filled his eyes and rolled 
down his wasted face. Diane kissed 
them away with her quivering lips. 

“IT have—nothing—more to wish 
for,” he murmured. “No anxiety— 
only Marjory—my  poor—little— 
motherless girl!” 

“T have thought of that, dear,” she 
told him. With superb courage, her 
voice had become calm and strong. 
“T want you to give Marjory to me, 
Chester. She shall be my most sacred 
trust.” 
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He wept then, unrestrainedly, with 
Diane’s face against his own, her 
hand clasped in his failing grasp. 

“I meant—to do such great things,” 
he whispered, “but I always failed. 
Failure everywhere—at every turn— 
I have met defeat. Mistakes, Diane— 
mistakes—always.” 

“It will be all right, dear,” she told 
him. “Success? What is it? Who 
can define it? The greatest failure of 
life may be the threads out of which 
the garments of eternity are woven. 
Mistakes are not sins—sin leaves 
scars—but when accounts are balanced 
it will be as if our mistakes had never 
been made.” Through the storm of 


agony which shook her slender form, 
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the faith of a life-time had come back 
with steadying composure. “It will be 
all right in the morning, dear, when 
accounts are balanced. Rest, now, 
and sleep,” she added, bravely. 

“In the morning; when accounts are 
balanced,” he whispered solemnly. A 
great awe mingled with the sudden 
radiance which illumined his face. 

With a last effort he lifted his eyes 

and gazed long and earnestly into her 
face. : 
“May God forever love and bless 
you!” he said. “May God—forever— 
love and—bless you!” And so, whis- 
pering the words over brokenly, again 
—with the tenderness of them still 
upon his lips—he fell asleep. 








THE BOW OF PROMISE 


Nay, this is not the end! 


Behold on high— 


With flame of colors, wonderful and rare, 
Reaching from ocean rim to mountain lair— 

A promise-bow athwart the clearing sky. 

The thunders with a last faint rumble die, 
And lightnings flicker, fading in the air; 

Storm furies tame, and forth the sunbeams fare 
With strands of gold to bind the blessed tie. 
And now there is no need for saddened heart, 
For tempests nevermore may crush the soul. 

I look above the earth into the blue, 

And read the promise writ with magic art: 
“Though mighty storms may beat and surge and roll, 
This bow extends between your God and you.” 





CuHarRLeEs H. CHESLEY. 





Pains of Hell Explained to Us 


By C. T. Russell, Pastor of London and Brooklyn Tabernacles 


r l HE DISCOURSES of Pastor 
Russell, published weekly in 
several hundred newspapers 
throughout America and Eu- 

rope, are causing a great awakening 

in the Christian world and creating 

a new interest in true Bible study 

everywhere. Recently he gave a not- 

able address before an assembly of 

Bible Students on the text: “The sor- 

rows of death compassed me, and the 

pains of hell gat hold upon me.”— 

Psalm 116:3. 

Opening his address, the Pastor 
apologized for the selection of such a 
text. He would much prefer to talk 
along the lines of Christian character- 
building, and the necessity of growing 
in grace and love, and thus becoming 
more and more copies of God’s dear 
Son. His apology was that his text, 
a sample of many other Bible state- 
ments, is so grievously misunderstood 
as to stand in the way of Christian pro- 
gress. In conjunction with other Scrip- 
tures, it was woven into terrible theor- 
ies during the Dark Ages. Those 
theories became imbedded in the vari- 
ous creeds of the time, and so ob- 
structed the channels of thought that 
the grace, truth and beauty of the 
Bible were hidden. Many noble 
hearts, he claimed, are famishing for 
lack of the refreshment of God’s Truth 
by reason of the fossilized errors 
which block the way. 


“Perish for Lack of Knowledge” 


The Scriptures foretell conditions 
exactly as they are today. They de- 
clare that there shail be “a famine in 
the land—not a famine of bread, nor 
a thirst for water, but of hearing the 
Word of the Lord.” (Amos 8:11). 


Again the Scriptures declare, ““My 
people are destroyed for lack of know- 
ledge.” (Hosea 4:6.) It is certainly 
true that there are as many honest- 
hearted, conscientious, ‘well-meaning 
people in the world today as have ever 
lived—perhaps more. Yet these well- 
meaning people are perishing, famish- 
ing, for lack of spiritual nourishment. 
True, there are some who claim to be 
well-nourished and to find in the popu- 
lar pulpits of the land all the spiritual 
refreshment and strength they need. 

But these are as nothing compared 
with the millions who give a different 
testimony. I am glad that those who 
attend worship regularly, and are well- 
nourished and well satisfied, have what 
they desire, at the mouth of a hundred 
thousand preachers. I am reaching 
out after “the lost sheep of the House 
of Israel,” through the secular press. 
They tell me that I am reaching mil- 
lions of the unchurched every week. 
My readers are the discontented, the 
unsatisfied, perishing for lack of 
knowledge, hungering and thirsting 
after the right ways of God—the real 
teachings of the Bible. 

My heart goes out to those as the 
heart of Jesus went out to the same 
class, nearly nineteen centuries ago. 
We read, “He had compassion on the 
multitude, for He beheld that they 
were like sheep having no shepherd.” 
I am seeking, as an under shepherd, to 
bring these hungering, thirsting, per- 
ishing sheep to the true “Shepherd 
and Bishop of souls”’—the Lord Jesus. 

I am seeking to remove from their 
minds the prejudice and various ob- 
structions which have hindered the 
flow of God’s grace and truth to their 
hearts. I am seeking in the Master’s 
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‘name to present to them the Bread of 
Life, the Water of Life. I am not 
seeking to build up another denomin- 
ation. 

Results show a certain measure of 
success already attained. I am re- 
ceiving more than five thousand letters 
a week from hungry sheep and others, 
who, so tar as denominational Chris- 
tian systems are concerned, are home- 
less. Everywhere—all over the world 
—these, instead of forming a new 
denomination, are associating them- 
selves with Bible classes for the study 
of God’s Word. I am simply doing 
all in my power to help them out of 
darkness into God’s marvelous light— 
out of misunderstandings of the Bible 


into a right appreciation of it; out of. 


ignorance into a knowledge of God; 
out of ignorance of the Savior and His 
work into a true knowledge of Him 
and His glorious Kingdom, which is 
yet to bless all of the families of the 
earth. 

It may be interesting to know that 
while I am advertised by the news- 
paper syndicate as the Pastor of the 
Brooklyn Tabernacle congregation of 
independent Christians, and of a simi- 
lar congregation of London Taber- 
nacle, and of the congregation of 
Washington Temple, I have addition- 
ally been chosen pastor of more than 
one hundred and fifty of these classes 
of Bible students, to which I have al- 
ready referred. They elected me pas- 
tor without any suggestion or solici- 
tation on my part. In so doing, I un- 
derstand them to signify that they 
recognize the Lord Jesus as the great 
divinely appointed Shepherd of the 
true sheep, and that they desire me to 
serve them in any way that I can as 
an under-shepherd. 

Through the columns of The Watch 
Tower I visit these classes regularly 
twice a month, doing a pastoral work 
to the best of my ability—leading 
them to the fountain of grace and truth 
and breaking for them the living 
bread, the word of God. Additionally, 
they have my weekly sermon and a 
weekly treatise on the International 
Sunday School Lessons. 





. “They were grieved that He 
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The True-Hearted Should Rejoice. 


One would suppose that all of the 
one hundred thousand ministers and 
all their flocks would rejoice to know 
that the unchurched, straying sheep 
are being reached with a message of 
God’s love and mercy which is ap- 
pealing to their hearts and working 
a transformation in their lives. Many 
do rejoice, but alas! a few are jealous, 
as were some of the scribes and Phari- 
sees of Jesus’ day. Of these we read: 
taught 
the people’—the people whom they 
could not reach, the sheep that were 
straying and famishing. 

As those jealous scribes and Phari- 
sees antagonized Jesus and the Apos- 
tles, because their hearts were out of 
harmony with the good tidings, so it 
is to-day with some. Unable to up- 
hold the doctrines which have driven 
away so many of the intelligent of 
their. flocks, famished for truth, a few 
ministers are angry with us. True to 
the Master’s prophecy, these seek to 
say all manner of evil falsely against 
us, for His sake, for the truth’s sake. 
Yet, in spite of their unchristian 
course, the poor, straying sheep are 
hearing and recognizing the voice 
divine, are coming back to the word 
of God, are being sanctified by the 
word of truth. 


I Proceed With My Text. 


If this were the only text mistrans- 
lated and misunderstood, the ordinary 
reader would doubtless pass it by, say- 
ing: “I do not understand it. Probably 
it is a figure of speech.” But this text 
is merely a combination of mistrans- 
lations, all of which are connected 
with an eternal torment system of doc- 
trines invented during the Dark Ages. 
It is this combined system which has 
such power over men’s minds. This 
power of error, this power of fear, is 
turning intelligent minds away from 
the Bible. Hence it is our duty to 
break down the false doctrines, and 
to clear away the obstacles which hin- 
der the flow of truth to the minds and 
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hearts of the people of God—the 
straying sheep. Nor are these stray- 
ing sheep all, or chiefly, the ignorant. 
They include many of the ablest 
minds and truest hearts in the world— 
minds and hearts too true and too logi- 
cal to believe palpable falsehoods, or 
to profess what they do not believe. 
The Psalmist is merely telling of his 
severe illness, from which by the grace 
of God he recovered. He would have 
us understand that it was not merely a 
slight ailment. He described his emo- 
tions in the language of our text, say- 
ing: “The sorrows of death compassed 
me about”—that is te say, the sadness 
associated with the thought that he 
was about to die, about to leave his 
friends. In the poetic form of the 
Hebrew language, he repeated this 
thought, namely, “The pains of hell 
gat hold upon me.” In our modern 
language this would mean the pains 
of death, or the pains of the tomb. 
They were pains that indicated the 
approach of dissolution. Nothing in 
this text has the slightest reference 


to anything in the future life. 

Our Baptist friends, in their revised 
translation of the Bible, have chosen 
for such passages as this the expres- 
sion, “the underworld,” instead of the 


Yet even here there is 
danger of the average reader not 
catching the true thought. Far sim- 
pler and far less liable to be misun- 
derstood, would it have been had the 
translators said, “The pains of the 
tomb.” The revised version of the 
English Bible reads, “The pains of 
Sheol.” 


Why Not the Whole Truth? 


Every learned minister knows that 
the Hebrew word Sheol really means 
the grave, the pit, the state of death. 
Why do they hesitate to tell the people 
the whole truth on this subject? Why 
do they translate it part of the time 
“the grave,” and at other times “the 
underworld?” Why do they use the 
translation, “the grave,” in one place, 
and “the pit” in another, and then re- 
fuse to translate the word at all in the 
third instance, but give the word 


word “hell.” 
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Sheol? Was it their intention to con- 
fuse the people? What is the motive? 
We wish that some of these great men 
would explain. 


The Reason for All This. 


We would like to have our minis- 
terial brethren state their reasons for 
pursuing a course of hiding the truth 
on the subject of hell. Only because 
they neglect to give the reasons do 
we feel at liberty to suggest them. It 
seems to me that these ministers are 
of two classes, and that their reasons 
are therefore slightly different. Al! of 
them seem to agree that it would be 
dangerous to tell the people that God 
is really a God of love, and that the 
doctrine of an eternity of torture is en- 
tirely unscriptural, finding no founda- 
tion whatever in the writings of the 
Apostles. 

They fear to tell the people that 
these doctrines were built up during 
the Dark Ages by the very men who 
manifested so little of the spirit of 
God and so little knowledge of God’s 
will respecting His people that they 
burned one another at the stake. They 
fear to tell the people that during the 
Dark Ages our blinded forefathers took 
the parables and dark sayings of Jesus 
as literal statements, quite contrary to 
the Master’s intention. These they 
supplemented with certain crude mis- 
conceptions of the symbolisms of the 
Revelation. From the combinations 
they made scarecrow doctrines, blas- 
phemous in the extreme, which never 
produced saints, but which led men 
astray into thinking that they were 
copying God in the deviltry which 
they accomplished one toward an- 
other. 

The fear now seems to be lest the 
public should at once perceive that the 
creeds of Christendom, while contain- 
ing much good, are cankered, wormy 
and vitiated by those doctrines of de- 
mons. Why should they fear to tell 
the people the truth? Perhaps it is 
because the religion of our day is built 
so largely upon man worship, system 
worship, creed worship, and not upon 
the Bible. Perhaps they fear that if 
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the creeds were thus discredited it 
would mean that the ministers of those 
creeds will be similarly discredited. 
Perhaps they fear that the ~ people 
would never again have confidence in 
their teachings, and that thus all the 
various party walls of Christendom 
which for so long a time have divided 
the sheep would fall. We cannot de- 
finitely know of their reasons, because 
they do not tell us; we can only sur- 
mise what they are. 

Others, very worldiy-wise, have be- 
come Higher Critics, and do not be- 
lieve in the Bible at all. They are 
really agnostics. But they do not de- 
sire to advertise their lack of faith, 
lest it should detract from their es- 
teem among men. They prefer to pose 
as believers, and to hope that the time 
will come when all the wealthy and 
intelligent will become unbelievers 
also. Then they will declare, “We 
have not been believers for many 
years, but we kept the matter secret, 
fearing to be misunderstood as oppo- 
nents of the best interests of society.” 

All the while, this latter class con- 


stitutes the greatest menace in the 
world to law and order, and are the 
best agents Satan has in making void 
the word of God and destroying faith 


therein. Robert Ingersoll’s methods 
of antagonizing the Bible were far less 
successful than the methods of modern 
higher critics and evolutionists. 


Fear to Tell the Truth. 


All who oppose the telling to the 
public of the plain truth respecting 
hell seem to have one common ground 
of objection. They say, “With all the 
fear of hell that has been preached for 
centuries, see how wicked the world 
is and how little human life is 
worth! See how every law of both 
God and man for the protection of 
life, purity and property is endan- 
gered! Note that if it were not for 
our telegraphs, telephones and im- 
mense police forces of to-day, nobody 
would be safe, so much more wicked 
does the world appear to have become 
within the past fifty years! If the 
fear of eternal torment and purgatory 
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were lifted from the minds of man- 
kind, would it not make the dangers 
tenfold greater than they are now? 
Would it not speedily be necessary to 
double our police force, if the masses 
lost their belief in a place of eternal 
torture P” 

This is lame reasoning, it seems to 
us. It confesses in one breath that in 
spite of all the false teachings of cen- 
turies wickedness has been growing. 
Would it not be wise to inquire to what 
extent the false doctrines, the misin- 
terpretations and mistranslations of 
the Bible have been responsible for 
the increase in wickedness? Are men 
wiser than God? Is it possible for 
man to invent some monstrous, un- 
thinkable delusion which will have a 
greater power with men than the plain, 
simple message of God’s love? 

But if we were sure that by blas- 
pheming God’s holy name, and by 
playing upon the ignorance and super- 
stition of the masses we could make 
the wicked preserve peace, would it 
be wise to do so? Could God’s bless- 
ing be expected upon such a course? 
Would it not be wiser for us, as the 
people of God, to have faith in Him, 
and to trust that, while we faithfully 
present the truth, Divine Providence 
will oversee and overrule its effect, 
and will influence for good? 

Experience proves that theirs is not 
the proper thought. When we go to 
the records of the various prisons, 
penitentiaries, etc., we find that nearly 
all the worst criminals have been 
taught the doctrine of eternal torment. 
Many of them confess full faith in it. 
On the other hand, many infidels— 
once violent opposers of God and of 
the Bible and Christianity—after 
hearing of the love of God, have thor- 
oughly melted, and with tears in their 
eyes have become loyal soldiers of the 
cross. 

We heard of an interesting case re- 
cently. A colored man, in prison for 
crime, somehow came in touch there 
with my sermons, and then with my 
boeks on Bible study. He became a 
thorough Bible student, and a master 
at handling the word of God. His fel- 
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C. T. Russell, Pastor Brooklyn and London Tabernacles. 


low-prisoners came gladly to hear this 
colored man preach the divine plan of 
the ages from God’s word, while they 
cared not at all to attend the chapel 
services addressed by the ordinary 
chaplain. 

In the “wonderful words of life,” 
started by the Master’s. lips, and 
handed down through His apostles, 
there is a sweetness, beauty and power 
that cannot be associated with the 
doctrines of demons, which became at- 
tached to the message during the Dark 
Ages. The message of life everlasting 


through the Redeemer and by obedi- 
ence to Him, has its offset, or alterna- 
tive, in death everlasting to those who 
refuse to obey after full enlighten- 
ment. Eternal life is the gift of God, 
tendered to all the willing and obedi- 
ent, through the Messiah. All rebels 
will be destroyed in the Second Death. 
(Acts 3:23.) Their punishment will 
not be everlasting torment, but “ever- 
lasting destruction”’—a destruction 
from which they wiil never be recov- 
ered, most surely will never be resur- 
rected. 








it Enou 
Campbell. 

Unshrinkingly and with an excep- 
tionally fine and discriminating touch, 
the author lays stress upon the peculiar 
duty of a woman to love and to give, 
in order that she may find completion. 
There is no shrinking from the essen- 
tial issue. Hild Emery, the heroine is 
from the first proved by every test 
save that of sacrifice: to deprive her 
of the self-devotion that makes her 
highest opportunity would have been, 
Mrs. Campbell makes us feel, not an 
act of benevolence, but an injustice. 
Her husband—Jean Konte, a musi- 


“Ts 


cal genius—is at the beginning brutal 


in the selfishness of his demands, and 
by common standards he remains 
brutal to the end. “Sometimes I shall 
hate you,” he says to her, when at last 
they have won success; “sometimes 
I shall make you very sorry. That 
is not my business: my business is to 
live—yours is to love. And is it not 
enough?” And Hild answers, “It is 
enough.” Perhaps not every woman’s 
.soul is capable as Hild’s of perfection 
through suffering; undoubtedly not 
every man’s genius is worth what it 
costs in wretchedness; but whatever 
may be thought of the general ap- 
plicability of the doctrine which the 
story unwaveringly maintains, one can- 
not but feel that Mrs. Campbell 
searches out and appealingly enforces 
a true significance of life. Hild 
acts by the logic of the soul: her grief 
hurts; her happiness is real. Here 
are no mere sentimentalities, nor bare 
ethical formulas, but true human 
values. The story of Hild Emery’s 
life might have been told as a series 
of sordid mistakes. An inexperienced 
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girl just gifted enough to long for 
something beyond the. every-day 
round, it is natural that she should 
be fascinated by Jean Kontze—the 
poor, unkempt, mongrel musician who 
comes to board at her mother’s house. 
And it is natural that her mother, weak 
and mentally myopic, should, in her 
over-anxiety to see her daughter safely 
“settled,” bring pressure upon her to 
marry the apparently worthless Jean. 
Such are the short-sighted motives that 
commonly—and especially in fiction 
—lead to disaster. But Hild has a 
soul and Jean has genius—and there 
are elements of salvation. The man 
is a kind of musical Queed—cruel in 
his single-minded devotion to his own 
aim. He regards the woman at first 
as merely a domestic slave, destined to 
make life easier for him. Later he 
sees her soul; but it is only to demand 
more—the ideal in addition to the real. 
Yet withal there is a stiffness of back- 
bone in him that differentiates him 
from the more usual type of self-in- 
dulgent child of genius, and his singu- 
lar outflashings of a more than half- 
true philosophy hold the attention. 
Through the story of error and suffer- 
ing come glimpses of genuine beauty— 
beauty of character and beauty of 
music—so that it seems a story not of 
sorrow, but of the only kind of happi- 
ness that is worth while. Well and 
simply plotted, cleverly descriptive 
alike of a Maine country village and 
of New York’s bohemia, exquisitely 
discriminating in the delineation of 
character—the story sweeps on 
through natural stages to an unhysteri- 
cal climax of true feeling. 

Published by Harper & Bros., Frank- 
lin Square, New York. 
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“Safety,” by W. H. Tolman, Ph. D., 
Director of the American Museum 
of Safety, and Leonard B. Ken- 
dall. : 

The authors make is glaringly plain 
that the number of preventable acci- 
dents occurring in this country involves 
not only an amount of death and suf- 
fering shocking to humanitarian feel- 
ings, but a tremendous economic 
waste as well. “One of the most im- 
portant phases of our future develop- 
ment,” they declare, “is the work of 
creating an inexpensive handrail at 
the top of our industrial precipice, to 
take the place of the unreliable and 
expensive ambulance at the bottom.” 
Happily, many employers are begin- 
ning to realize that not only honesty, 
but also humanity, is good policy, and 
it is both pleasant and interesting to 
read of what has been accomplished 
in some quarters through the installa- 
tion of safety devices, the establish- 
ment of committees on safety and hy- 
giene, and by similar means. But 
there is still much room for improve- 
ment, toward which “Safety” points 
the road. The book describes almost 
every conceivable device and method 
for safeguarding life and health, treat- 
ing of the philosophy of safety in an 
illuminating way, and descending to 
somewhat minute details in dealing 
with industrial hygiene and the pre- 
vention of accidents. It offers defi- 
nite information to those directly con- 
cerned in the management of indus- 
tries, while its scope and thoroughness 
make it valuable to the student of eco- 
nomics and social science.. Readers 
unfamiliar with industrial conditions 
will find in this treatise much that will 
interest them, and perhaps change 
ther views. 

Published by Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





“The Inside of the Cup,” by Winston 
Churchill. 

That with very few exceptions the 
leading ministers of the country would 
heartily commend this book was not 
perhaps so easy to foresee. From 
preachers of every denomination the 
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publishers are receiving letters prais- 
ing the novel and its purpose. 

“A wonderful portrayal in fiction 
form of a movement world-wide and 
profoundly significant,” is the char- 
acterization of the Rev. George Van 
de Water, pastor of St. Andrew’s 
Church, New York City. 

“It is one of those books it is im- 
possible to lay aside until one has 
completed it,” writes the Rev. S. 
Parkes Cadman, of the Central Con- 
gregational Church of Brooklyn, add- 
ing that “the author has done an ad- 
mirable service in calling our atten- 
tion to problems which, presented in 
the form of fiction, are frequently 
more impressive than in any other 
garb.” 

“The inevitable collision between 
the old and the new ideas of religion 
and the church has attracted many 
writers,” says Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks, 
pastor of the All Souls Unitarian 
Church of Indianapolis, “but I know 
of none who has given the problem 
such masterly treatment as Churchill 
. . . » the book of the hour, vital with 
present life.” 

“IT have read all the novels Mr. 
Churchill has written, and I consider 
this the strongest of them all,” the Rev. 
A. A. Shaw, pastor of the East End 
Baptist Church of Cleveland, de- 
clares. “It touches with a skilled hand 
one of the most vital problems of our 
day.” 

“It is a strong book,” the Rev. Ar- 
thur N. Ancock of Providence holds, 
“and I hope the clergy will read it.” 

It would be possible to quote many 
other expressions of opinion from 
prominent divines further to demon- 
strate that it has been many a year 
since the appearance of a story over 
which the ministers of the gospel have 
been so enthusiastic. 

Published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, 64-66 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Where July is Hottest. 

Edwin C. Martin, author of the just- 
published work, “Our Own Weather,” 
states that the world’s record for the 
highest absolute heat is held by the 
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United States—130 degrees in the 
shade being registered at Mammoth 
Tank, California. Though this is not 
a Weather Bureau record, a record of 
128 degrees at Salton in the same re- 
gion has the Weather Bureau’s in- 
dorsement. The highest record in any 
other part of the world is 127.4 de- 
grees on the northern edge of the 
Sahara Desert, according to “Our Own 
Weather.” 


“Sleep and the Sleepless.” Simple 
Rules for Overcoming Insomnia. 
By Joseph Collins, M. D., Physi- 
cian to the Neurological Institute 
of New York; Author of “Gene- 
sis and Dissolution of the Faculty 
of Speech,” etc. 

The aim of this book is to help 
sleepless people to cure themselves, 
to tell them practically and specifically 
what should be done in the way of 
food, exercise, baths, dress and mental 
attitude, that they may capture sleep. 
The book is essentially practical and 
free from puzzling scientific terms. It 
sets forth what can be done by each 
for himself without the help of nurse 
or doctor. Although addressed to the 
layman in his own tongue and free 
from technical terms, it is based upon 
the latest results of scientific study 
and represents the essence of a wide 
experience. It constitutes a reliable 
hand-book for insomniacs, who, if they 
follow it as a guide, should find relief 
and ultimate cure. 

Cloth, 12mo. Price, $1 net; post- 
paid, $1.07. Sturgis & Walton Com- 
pany, 31-33 East 27th Street, New 
York. 


“Social Welfare in New Zealand: The 
Results of Twenty Years of Pro- 
gressive Social Legislation and Its 
Significance for the United States 
and Other Countries.” By Hugh 
H. Lusk, Author of “Our Foes at 
Home,” etc. 

New Zealand’s social experiment is 
of great moment to the whole civil- 
ized world. The attention given it in 
uncounted articles in the reviews of 
Europe and America bears witness to 
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the appetite for information on the 
subject. This book has no rival in its 
field on the score of scope and careful 
documentation, and could not have 
been written before the appearance of 
statistics inaccessible until 1912. It is 
a work of the first value to sociologists 
and political economists, and is equal- 
ly illuminating and interesting to the 
lay students of these sciences. The 
book is chiefly a study and record of 
what New Zealand has accomplished 
in the way of legislation and other 
matters of universal interest; of the 
resultant social well-being; and of its 
significance for other countries. It 
serves also a useful purpose in cor- 
recting the swarm of distorted facts, 
baseless opinions, and perverse mis- 
information that has long hung over 
the subject. The author was a mem- 
ber of the New Zealand Parliament for 
nearly ten years. 

12mo., $1.50 net. Sturgis & Walton 
Company, 31-33 East 27th St., New 
York. 


“Work and Life: A Study of the So- 
ciaft Problems of To-day.” By Ira 
W. Howerth, A. M., Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of Sociology, University of 
California. 

How to organize and conduct our 
economic institutions, strongly in- 
trenched as they are in privilege and 
power, so that their benefits may be 
more justly shared by all the members 
of society, is the problem at which 
Prof. Howerth works to good purpose 
in this carefully reasoned and practi- 
cally suggestive book. Recognizing 
selfishness as the heart of the indus- 
trial competitive system, this book re- 
nounces attempts to moralize it, and 
finds the direct road towards a solu- 
tion of the problem through social 
legislation—legislation backed by en- 
lightened public opinion and promot- 
ing the welfare of society as a whole. 
From the standpoint of such socializa- 
tion, measures like the initiative, the 
referendum, proportional representa- 
tion and the extension of suffrage are 
examined. The author’s point of view 
is throughout optimistic and human. 
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He contends for increased co-operat- 
tion, holding that its palpable waste- 
fulness alone dooms the present eco- 
nomic system. 

12mo, cloth, $1.50 net. Published 
by Sturgis & Walton Company, 31-33 
East 27th Street, New York. 





“Tad Sheldon, Boy Scout: Stories of 
His Patrol,” by John Fleming 
Wilson, author of “The Man Who 
Came Back,” etc., with illustra- 
tions by Dougherty. 

This is one of the most popular of 
the author’s Boy Scout stories, which 
had their beginning in that highly en- 
tertaining book for active boys, “Tad 
Sheldon, Second-Class Scout.” The 
latter book won instant popularity, 
and many thousands of copies were 
sent out officially from the headquar- 
ters of the Boy Scouts of America. 

With the nine new stories that make 
up this volume, the old favorite is in- 
cluded. In them, Tad Sheldon, the 
Boy Scout hero, appears, lending a 
helping hand everywhere, a modest, 
fun-loving hero, who keeps his honor 
bright, never fails in pluck and dar- 
ing, is idolized by every member of 
his patrol, and still remains an un- 
spoiled youngster, sure to stand high 
in the good graces of all readers. This 
new volume adds vivid interest to the 
rounds of new adventures and experi- 
ences of the plucky and resourceful 
Tad Sheldon and his enthusiastic com- 
panions. These are stories which a 
healthy, natural boy will read hun- 
grily, and with benefit to his boyish as- 
pirations. 

Price, $1. Published by Sturgis & 
Walton, New York. 





“The New American Drama,” by 
Richard Burton, Professor of Eng- 
lish, University of Minnesota, As- 
sistant Editor of “The Bellman,” 
and Vice-President of “The New 
Drama League.” 

Mr. Burton’s chief aim is to trace 
the growth of a native drama on 


American soil, in place of the foreign 
importations so long the dominating 
influence. 


Special attention is given 
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by American 
The volume will have 
great value as the most up-to-date con- 
tribution to the literature of the stage 
by a recognized authority. 

Published by Thomas Y. Crowell 


to recent productions 
playwrights. 


Company. 





“The Woman Thou Gavest Me,” by 
Hall Caine. 

The success of this novel is said to 
be very unusual. The first edition, 
August 25th, was followed by a sec- 
ond edition within thirty days. Mary 
O’Neill, the heroine, whose remark- 
able story is told in the novel, is 
likely to become a character of wide 
discussion, as in addition to the edi- 
tions printed in England and America, 
the book is being translated, and will 
be issued simultaneously in several 
foreign languages. 

Published by J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia. 





“Monaco and Monte 
Adolphe Smith. 

The breaking of the bank at Monte 
Carlo has been the theme of count- 
less short stories and several long 
ones. So great has been the publicity 
given in the various ways to the gamb- 
ling that few people are aware that 
the principality of Monaco and Monte 
Carlo is the centre of much scientific 
endeavor and investigation. The pre- 
sent year witnesses the Ninth Inter- 
national Congress of Zoology, opened 
by Prince Albert at the beautiful 
museum of Oceanography at Monaco. 
It is the center to which eventually 
gravitate the leading men and women 
of Europe and America. Some find 
there the social element which gives 
them pleasure; others the climate and 
scenic setting and still others the as- 
sociation of great minds interested in 
various economic, social and scientific 
problems. Few books have been 
issued on this most ixteresting country 
and “Monaco and Monte Carlo” may 
be said to be the only work which 
deals thoroughly with the history of 
Monaco and that describes adequately 


Carlo,” by 
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all the varied interests that one finds 
there. The author is especially 
adapted to write this work as he has 
enjoyed a lifelong acquaintance with 
Monaco and Monte Carlo, and was es- 
pecially fortunate in securing the con- 
sent and aid of Prince Albert and the 
officials under him in gathering au- 
thentic information and data. 
Published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Washington Square, Philadelphia. 


“A Turkish Woman’s European Im- 
pressions,” by Zeyneb Hanoum. 

The author, Zeyneb Hanoum, is the 
daughter of Nourri Bey, who was under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs under 
Abdul Hamid. She escaped from 
the Harem, got out of Turkey with a 
false passport, the Sultan unsuccess- 
fully tried to stop her at Belgrade, but 
she reached Paris. Even in France, 
however, she was not safe. To 
curry favor with the Sultan, one of 
her uncles very nearly succeeded in 
kidnapping her in a motor-car when 
she was on the Riviera. Her father, 
unfortunately for him, was blamed 
for his daughter’s escape and in spite 
of his great ability and clever efforts 
to elude the Sultan’s revenge he died 
suddenly one night. Miss Hanoum 
is also well known as the heroine of 
Pierre Loti’s novel “Les Desenchan~ 
tees.” Her experiences, adventures 
and impressions after leaving the 
harem as told in her charming and de- 
lightful style, makes an intensely hu- 
man and authentic document. The 
work contains 32 interesting illustra- 
tions from photographs and a drawing 
by August Rodin. 

Published by J. B. Lippincott & 
Co.,Washington Square, Philadelphia. 


“Confessions of a Pullman Conduc- 
tor,” by Charles H. Walbourn. 

This is a _ small, paper-covered 
pocket book, written by a Pullman 
conductor of seven years’ experience, 
setting forth the helplessness of wo- 
men passengers on trains where, ac- 
cording to his story, conductors and 
porters are bribed by men who make 
a practice of pressing their attentions 
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on unattended women travelers. The 
author claims that his book is an at- 
tempt to arouse public sentiment in 
the hope of remedying immoral con- 
ditions on sleeping cars and the bet- 
terment of working conditions of thou- 
sands of employees. 

$1 net by mail. Published by the 
author, San Francisco, Cal. 


Mr. Owen Johnson, whose new book, 
“Murder in Any Degree,” is on The 
Century Co.’s August 15th list, has 
been living and working in Italy for 
some months, It is interesting to 
know that the first book of this popu- 
lar author, “Arrows of the Almighty,” 
was accepted by the Yale faculty as 
the equivalent of five months’ aca- 
demic work, lost through illness. 


Lace That Grows on Trees. 

Alpheus Hyatt Verrill, author of 
“Harper’s Book for Young Natural- 
ists,” tells of a tree cloth or lace which 
Indian girls in South America use for 
clothes. “In order to procure this 
beautiful material,” he says, “it is 
only necessary to break open a branch 
of the lace tree, pull out the pith, and 
unroll it into sheets. Often these 
sheets of delicate fibre are over a yard 
square, and they are used by the South 
American girls and ladies as veils, 
handkerchiefs, mosquito-netting, por- 
tieres, sheetings, etc. Although very 
delicate and pretty, yet the lace is ex- 
tremely strong, and is often made into 
harness, ropes, hammocks, and even 
suspension bridges across the moun- 
tain streams. It is so abundant that 
it is seldom washed, for it is far easier 
to cut some new lace from a near-by 
tree than to wash that which is soiled.” 


Robert Haven Schauffler’s “Roman- 
tic America” will be published in book 
form in the fall, with many illustra- 
tions by such notable artists as Max- 
field Parrish, Joseph Pennell, Winslow 
Homer, Albert Herter, etc. Mr. Schaut- 
fler’s sympathetic descriptions cover 
Mt. Desert and the Maine coast, 
Provincetown, the California Missions, 
New Orleans, Mammouth Cave, the 
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Grand Canyon, the Yosemite, Yellow- 

stone Park, and Pittsburgh. 
Published by The Century Com- 

pany, Union Square, New York. 





“Lanagan, Amateur Detective,” by 
Edward H. Hurlbut. 

Good detective stori- ; are perenially 
entertaining, as the reading world has 
discovered ever since Poe uncovered 
that field of literature with his master- 
pieces. A few authors have appeared 
since then who have had the detective 
sense grafted on their instinct values 
in story telling, but for the most part 
the ordinary detective stories turned 
out by the ton are simply rot. In 
“Lanagan,” however, the reader will 
find the genuine test of the real detec- 
tive story—holding the suspense and 
intense interest from cover to cover. 
Their locale is San Francisco, a city 
that has furnished some of the most 
sensational and colorful crimes of the 
last fifty years. The author is a 
trained police reporter on one of the 
San Francisco dailies. His stories are 
the fruit of his experiences, some of 
them based on occurrences, and have 
the actual thrill of the recital of an 
eye-witness. Nothing so good in their 
line as these stories has been published 
in a long while, and Mr. Hurlbut has 
scored an initial success in a field 
where, by all tradition, he ought to 
make a name for himself. 

Price, $1.25 net. Published by Stur- 
gis & Walton, New York. 





The Century Company’s children’s 
list this fall includes “Miss Santa 
Claus of the Pullman,” by Annie Fel- 
lows Johnston, author of “The Little 
Colonel Series;” a new edition of 
Mother Goose lavishly illustrated by 
Arthur Rackham; a new Palmer Cox 
Brownie Book, and, for very little 
folk, “Sonny Boy’s Day at the Zoo,” 
the illustrations from photographs of 
a real little boy who spent much time 
in the New York Zoological Park the 
summer he was two. 





Maria Thompson Daviess, author of 
“The Melting of Molly,” has written 
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in her characteristic way of how a 
Southern beauty decides to break the 
deadlock of sex inequality by propos- 
ing to the man of her choice. She 
calls the book “The Tinder Box,” and 
The Century Company will issue it in 
the fall. 





“Perceptions,” by Robert Bowman 


Peck. 


A pocket edition of verse on the 
world and its flexing emotions, as 
viewed by the author. The first offer- 
ing, “The Chimney Wind,” strikes the 
keynote in style and impression: 


“Does the wind whistle so at home, 

O fellow forlorn and lone? 

By strange chimney-seats 
foreign streets, 

Does the wind whistle so at home? 


in queer 


“Does the wind whistle so at home, 

Or is it a poor, buried moan, 

With no fire to atone and love left 
alone? 

Does the wind whistle so at home? 


“Does the wind whistle so at home? 

Away where you long and roam, 

The fire in your heart is the hearth 
apart. 

Does the wind whistle so at home?” 


Published by Elkin Mathews, Cork 
Street, London. 





Archibald Colquhoun, author of 
“China in Transformation,” has called 
attention to the Asiatic immigration 
question as it affects Canada. In 1906, 
he says, the large Japanese immigra- 
tion into British Columbia was the 
cause of anti-Asiatic riots. A Cana- 
dian minister was sent to Tokio, and 
Japan intimated that she would not 
“insist upon the complete enjoyments 
of the rights and privileges” to which 
her position, by the treaty of 1894, still 
entitled her. In the new edition of 
“China in Transformation,” brought 
up to date, Mr. Colquhoun has noted 
that “any attempt to differentiate be- 
tween Chinese and Japanese in inter- 
national intercourse can only be tem- 
porarily successful.” 
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Woman’s Looks 


A woman’s 
looks count 
for so much 
































more than a =» 

man’s in the 

sum of life, 

that she owes 

it to herself 

to do all that 

she reason- 

ably can to 

preserve, and 
a} 6 if possible enhance, whatever grace and charm of i 
=| person nature may have endowed her with. 
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| Pears’ Soap | 

The Great English Complexion Soap 

the purest and best toilet soap ever manufac- 

tured contributes in an eminent degree. Its 

dainty emollient action softens and refines the 

skin and keeps it in a healthy condition. 

: It is Matchless for the Complexion 
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Famous Lock Stitch 
SEWING AWL ihe Handle 


IS the original and only one of its kind ever invented. 
It is designed for speedy stitching, to be used by all classes, the inexperienced as well 
as the mechanic. Its simplicity makes it a practical tool for all kinds of repair work, 
even in the hands of the most unskilled. With this tool you can mend harness, shoes, 
tents, awnings, pulley-belts, carpets, saddles, buggy-tops, suitcases, dashboards or any 
heavy material, You can sew up wire cuts on horses and cattle, therefore the veterin- 
arian and stockman find it indispensable. The patent needle is diamond point and 
will cut through the thickest of leather. It has a groove to contain the 
thread, running the full length through the shank, overcoming any danger of 
cutting off the thread when sewing heavy material. 


The reel carrying the waxed thread is in a most convenient position under the fingers’ ends, so 
that the tension can be controlled at will by a simple movement of the fingers on the reel and the 
thread can be taken up or let out as desired. This featureis very essentialin a device of this 
kind. These are exclusive features: Convenient to carry—Always ready to mend a rip or tear 
in any emergency—Tools in the hollow of the handle—Assorted needies—A : of waxed 









thread—-Wrench and screw-driver combined, Complete with instructions, for 





Though it is not necessary,a holder for the Illustration shows the proper way to start 
leather sometimes speeds the work, Onecan —— the Myers Lock Stitch Sewing 
easily be made by sawing a barrel stave in Awl, ote that the thread is shortened to go 
two—a bolt and thumb screw inserted near clearthrough. The forefinger must hold thread 
thegcenter, and the lower ends hinged spunk from turning, until needle has carried 
to suitable piece of wood. shortened thread entirely through leather, - 


Prices of Awl and Supplies Postpaid 


Sewing Awl Complete, ready for use - - $1.00 
Needles, extra assorted . - - each 10c, per dozen -75 
Thread, 26-yard skeins, waxed - 7 each 10c, per dozen 1.00 
Reels, with thread, waxed - - each 158c, per dozen 1.50 





SPECIAL FREE OFFER: 
OVERLAND MONTHLY, 21 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Please send MYERS FAMOUS LOCK STITCH AWL and OVERLAND 
MONTHLY for ONE year to the following address for $2 enclosed. 


Name : = 
Street 








City ' State 
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PA THAT'S IT! 


Pour a Teaspoonful on 
a Steak before Serving. 


LEA « PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 

























It adds that final touch of rare flavor to so many dishes! 


A perfect seasoning for Roasts, Chops, Fish, 
Rarebits, Gravies, and Chafing Dish Cooking. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE 












This VOS@C style of Home 
Grand is a splendid grand 
piano, suited for any home 
and sold at a reasonable 
price. The tone, touch and 
magnificent wearing quali- 
ties of the 


Vose Pianos 


are only explained by the 
exclusive patented feat- 
ures and the high-grade 
material and _ superb 
workmanship that enter 
into their construction. 























We deliver, when request- 
ed, direct from our factory 
free of charge, and guaran- 
tee perfect satisfaction. 














Liberal allowance made for old 
pianos. Time payments accepted. 






- FREE—If you are interested in pianos let us send you our 
beantifully itustrated catalog that gives full information. 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
189 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
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- 
D MONTHLY 

SP ECIA stg tll OFFER 
One Practical---One Amusing---Both Interesting 


THIS BOOK MAKES 
FIGURING EASY 
It is Right Up To Date 


With all the accurate short-cuts for manu- 
facturers, banks, wholesale and retail stores, 
contractors and bookkeepers. 

The rules in this splendid book are all pro- 
ven and are applicable to all kinds of compu- 
tations in numbers. 

The author has put into this book the in- 
formation and rules in actual use in the fore- 
most manufacturing and mercantile offices of 
the large cities, for city and country use. 


FREAKS OF FIGURES 


A unique collection of interesting Arith- 
metical Recreations and Amusing Mental 
Diversions, suitable for Parlor Entertain- 
ments, Social Gatherings and the Home 
Circle, for Young and Old. 

With this book you can provide an inex- 
haustible source of entertainment at social 
gatherings, and when any member of a com- 
pany is armed with one of these books the 
dullest gathering can quickly be enlivened. 





Practical Brief Figuring - - . : - - - - - $ .60 
Freaks of Figures - - ° . . - : - - - 50 
Overland Monthly, one year - - - - aT &% - - - 1.50 

Total $2.60 


ote on All For $2.00 


MAIL THIS ORDER NOW 





OVERLAND MONTHLY 
21 Sutter St., San Francisco 


Enclosed Two Dollars. Please send Practical Brief Figuring, Freaks of Figures 
and Overland Monthly for one year, to the following address: 
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The German Savings 
and Loan Society 


(The German Bank) 


Savings Incorporated 1868 = Commercial 


526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco 


The following Branches for Receipt and Payment 
of Deposits only: 
MISSION BRANCH, S. E. Cor. Mission and 21st Streets 
RICHMOND DIST. BRANCH, S. W. Cor. Clement and 7th Ave. 
HAIGHT ST. BRANCH, S. W. Cer, Haight and Belvedere 





June 30, 1913: 
Assets + $55,644,983.27 
Capital actually -_ up in ii 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds - 1,757,148.57 
Employees’ Pension Fund 158,261.32 
Number of Depositors 62,134 





Office Hours: 10 o'clock a. m. to 3 o'clock p. m., except 
Saturdays to 12 o'clock m. and Saturday evenings from 6:30 
o'clock p. m. to 8 o'clock p. m. for receipt of deposits only. 











A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM 


or Magical Beautifier 










PURIFIES Removes ran. Pimples, 
as well as Freckles, Mo atches, 
Beautifies Rash and Skin Dis- 


eases and every 


the Skin. ans Aye A -_ 
No other eauty, an e- 
Cosmetic , — ——. 
will do it. the test of 665 


years; no other 
has, and is se 
harmless we 
taste it to be 
sure it is prop- 
erly made. 
Accept no 
counterfeit of 
<i similar name. 
—— The distin- 
guished DP. ta Bs 
haut-ton (a patient): “As you ladies will use 
them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of all the skin preparations.’ 
P i sale by all druggists and fancy goods 
ealers. 


Gouraud’s Oriental Toilet Powder 


For infants and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. 
Relieves skin troubles, cures sunburn and ren- 
ders an excellent complexion. Price 25c. by mall. 


Gouraud’s Poudre Subtile 


Removes Superfluous Hair. Price $1 by mall. 


FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St. 
New York City. 


Sayre said to a lady of the f 























va 


ELECTRIC LIGHTS 





TRAVEL VIA 


WESTERN 


SEE THE 


GRAND CANYON 


OF THE 


FEATHER RIVER 


“LENGTH IN MILES ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR, 
WIDTH ONE TO TWENTY AND OFT TIMES MORE” 


THROUGH 
STANDARD AND TOURIST SLEEPING CARS 
BETWEEN 
SAN FRANCISCO, KANSAS CITY, ST. LOUIS, OMAHA AND CHICAGO 
VIA 
SALT LAKE CITY, COLORADO SPRINGS AND DENVER 
ELECTRIC FANS 


TICKET OFFICES: 

665 Market Street, Palace Hotel, Phone Sutter 1651 

Market Street Ferry Building, Phone Kearny 4980 
1826 Broadway, Oakland, Phone Oakland 132 

8rd and Washington, Oakland, Phone Oakland 574 


PACIFIC 


UNION DEPOT 
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“ STMPLEX” 
Percolator 


Regular Retail Price $3.25 


PURE ALUMINUM PERCOLATOR 


With French Drip Style Liner 
Capacity 414 Pints (9 Cups) 





Manufactured. out of very heavy sheet aluminum; all one 
piece: glass top on cover; pot can be used with or without 
. Percolator, and can also be used as a teapot. 


This new Percolator is undoubtedly one of the simplest 
on the market. Other manufacturers (as investigation will 
prove) ask from $3.75 to $4.25, retail, for a similar pot, same 
size, capacity, etc. This Percolator is beautifully finished and 
polished; satin finished liner. 


Special offer for new subscriptions to 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Both for 


SIMPLEX PERCOLATOR delivered anywhere in U. S., reg. price - $3.25 50 


SUBSCRIPTION TO OVERLAND MONTHLY for one year, reg. price $1.50 
$4.75 





Publisher Overland Monthly 21 Sutter Street 
San Francisco 
Enclosed $3.50. Please send Simplex Percolator and Overland Mcuthiy for one year to 
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The Merger of East and West 


“‘But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, nor Birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, tho’ they come from the ends of the earth!’’ 


In the “Ballad of East and West,” 
Kipling tells the story of an Indian 
border bandit pursued to his hiding 
place in the hills by an English 
colonel’s son. 


These men were of different 
races and represented widely differ- 
ent ideas of life. But, as they came 
face to face, each found in the other 
elements of character which made 
them friends. 


In this country, before the days 
of the telephone, infrequent and in- 
direct communication tended to keep 
the people of the various sections 
separated and apart. 


* —KIPLING. 


The telephone, by making com- 
munication quick -and direct, has 
been a great cementing force. It has 
broken down the barriers of distance. 
It has made us a homogeneous 
people. 


The Bell System, with its 7,500,000 
telephones connecting the east and 
the west, the north and the south, 
makes one great neighborhood of 
the whole country. 


It brings us together 27,000,000 
times a day, and thus develops our 
common interests, facilitates our com- 
mercial ges and promotes the 
patriotism of the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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EVERY WOMAN While Shopping Should Have 
The 


“SAMADO” 








BAG 


(THREE BAGS IN ONE) 


Simple—Stylish—Serviceable—Strong 


FIRST—It’s a purse. 

SECOND—Release a button and it becomes a hand bag or music port- 
folio. 

THIRD—Release the button again, and behold, it is a capacious shop- 
ping bag. 

Three separate bags for three separate purposes all in one. 

The folds in the bag are so cunningly tucked away and the bag is so light 
and compact, that the most prying eye can’t detect that the SAMADO is 
three bags in one. 

Packages, dress goods, change, letters to post, railroad tickets, any and 
every article of fair size can be carried safely and conveniently in the 
SAMADO. 

You just enlarge the bag to meet your needs as you go along. If you only 
have use for a purse, a purse it stays. If you want more room, a_ simple 
series of clasps (like those on a glove) does the trick. 

Every woman who shops, markets and travels should own a SAMADO. 
It’s the “biggest, little” convenience for busy women that was ever invented. 

Get one and enjoy real comfort, complete ease of mind and freedom from 
arm-strain. 

The material is the finest quality of Pantasote Leather. The workman- 
ship couldn’t be excelled. 

Smallest or purse size is 10 inches long x 5 inches deep. Largest or shop- 
ping bag size measures 10 inches long x 16 inches deep. 


Regular price of “SAMADO” Bag - - ° s ‘ $1.50 
Regular subscription price for Overland Monthly (1 year) 1.50 


How to get BOTH now for $1.75 <2 


Fill in the following order and send with $1.75, and Overland Monthly will 
be mailed you for one year, including a SAMADO bag. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
21 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 
As per your special offer for $1.75 enclosed, send one SAMADO bag to 
the following address, and OVERLAND MONTHLY for one year. 
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THIS GENUINE CUT GLASS WATER SET 


fs unsurpassed for its yn see character. Positivel: puomacinel Sa 
every particular. Order q ick—allotment is small. Sen $1.00 for one 


year's subscription to COMMON SENSE MAGAZINE. 
you may pay $1.00 a month for eleven months, which —— = 
feyments 26 bees wetes ont Gnd Biegasine. Our object is to 

the Magazine into every Dept. 76. 


Common-Sense Pub. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


A Perfect Time- 
} er. Calling 
eth our and the 
Half-Hour. Nearly 
Two Feet High, 14 Inches Wide, in 
) Solid Walnut Case. 

The Inlaid Woods of Ash, Ebony 
and Mahogany Ornaments are put 
together with minute care. 

You never had such an 
tunity to get so beautiful an 

an ornament for your den of or 
your home—on such easy terms— 
mail us $1.00 for one year’s sub- 
scription to COMMON - SENSE, 
‘ afterwards you may pa a > a 
Le month for an months, bo # 
pletes the payments on both the clock 
m andthe magazine. 
Co. 


Common-Sense Publi 
Dept. 75, 91 Library Court. Chicage 














ALLEN’S PRESS CLIPPINGS 
ARE MONEY MAKERS 





DAILY SERVICE OF ADVANCE NEWS cov- 
ering all building operations, electrical, mining, 
machinery, water systems, contracting, concrete 
work, bridges, wharves, railroads, sewers, pav- 
ing and grading. Fire Department Supplies, 
Bond and Investment News, Incorporations and 
Business Changes. 

NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS of all kinds— 
Business, Personal, Political, Trade, Fraternal 
and Religious—from the press of California, 
Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, 
Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, British Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii and Manila. 





88 FIRST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 
Telephone Kearny 392. 











TYPEWRITERS 


pu FACTORY REBUILT 
SUMMER BARGAINS! 


Our entire stock is offered at below-list-prices for the 
summer only Youcan save as much as$75 by buying 
now, and have your choice of all the leading :nodels. 
Factory Rebuilt Typewriters are machines that have been 
stripped down to the frame, and built up again with 
new and retinished parts by skilled workmen in our 
own factories. 
They are trademarked and gaaranteed just like new machines. 
Back of this guarantee is an organization as big, as strong, 
and as responsible as any company making new machines 
exclusively 
Write for Summer Price List 
and Illustrated Catalogue 
American Writing Machine Co., Inc. 
$46 Broadway, New York 


ae B 
sf e 716 So. Spring wnat ane 


B OYS EARN VACATION MONEY 


Two Hours a Day will do it 

G | R LS We pay real money premiums 

Tell us which you want. Help us introduce our new 

HOLDFLAT COLLAR CLASP 

Does not make the neck sore. Every person wants one. We 

send you the buttons and tell you how to sell them. It’s Easy. 
YOU PAY NO MONEY WHATEVER 

Write a card giving your name and address to the 

CHASE-DUNIPACE COMPANY Toledo, Ohio 








Iiustrated Catalogue on Application. 


Iffice and Factory: 1714 Market St., San Franciece. 
Branch: 1022 San Pedro Street, Les Angeles. 
1200 S. Main St., Los Angeles. 


Salesmen making small towns. WHOLE TIME OR SIDE 
LINE, should carry our fast selling pocket side-line. Special 
sales plan allowing return of unsold goods. Makes quick easy 
sales. $4.00 commission on each order. SOMETHING EN- 
TIRELY NEW. Write for outfit to-day. 


BURD MANUFACTURING CO. 212 Sigel Street, Chicago, Ill 
Matrimonial Paper of 


M A R R Y | R l Cc highest character with 


photos and descriptions of marriage- 
able people with means. Sealed. Either sex. 


STANDARD COR. CLUB __ Box 706 Gray’s Lake, Ill. 


Gouraud’s Oriental Beauty Leaves 


A dainty little booklet of exquisitely perfumed 
powdered leaves to carry in the pe rse. A handy 
article for all occasions to quickly improve the 
Sent for 10 cents in eaqee or coin. 
37 Great Jones St., N. 


IN Freight Forwarding Ce. Fecncee 
toand from all poimés on the 
pO Marquette Building, Chicago 
640 Old South Bidg., Boston tsor Wright Bidg., St. Louis 
324 Whitehall Bag. ;NewYork | 878 Monadnock Building, San 
435 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh Francisco 
516 Central Bidg. Los Angeles 
Write nearest office 





“240° 
. Hopkins. 
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PACIFIC 
LIMITED 


New Transcontinental Train 
Southern Pacific—Union Pacific—Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Daily to Chicago 
in 69 Hours 


From San Francisco (Ferry Station) 10:20 a. m 

From Oakland (Sixteenth St. Station) 10:58 a. m. 

Arrive Chicago (Union Station) 9:15 a m 
(3d morning) 


Observation Car 
Ladies’ Parlor-Library 
Writing Desk and Stationery 
Stock and News Reports 
Drawingrooms Compartments 
- Sections and Berths 
Tourist Sleeping Car 
Dining Car ; 


All Classes of Tickets Honored 


Connecting at Chicago with Limited Trains of Eastern Lines 
Amiving New York fourth morning out of San Francisco 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


SAN FRANCISCO: Flood Building, Palace Hotel, Ferry Station Phone Kearny 3160 
Third and Townsend Streets Station Phone Kearny 180 


U. P. R. R. 42 Powell Street Phone Sutter 2940 
Cc. M. & St. P. Ry. 22 Powell Street Phone Sutter 3220 


OAKLAND: Thirteenth St. and Broadway Phone Oakland 162 
Ronee Street Station Phone Lakeside 1420 First Street Station Phone Oakland 7960 
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You like to HUNT and FISH, 
You like to go CAMPING— 


then surely you will en- 
joy the NATIONAL 


SPORTSMAN magazine, 
a 160 Fal to a 
trat ages, 14 

r with inte 


formation guns, 

hing ‘tackle, camp out- 
fits—the best places to go 
for fish and game, and @ 
eee to hints for 
able “How to” r 
The NA- 


ge like a big camp fire 
the woods, where thou- 
sands of good fellows 
ner once a month and 


rod, 

Think Pg it—twelve round 
— to the woods for a 

3. bill. 


Special Trial Offer 
Just to show you 

what it’s like, we 

will one you the 





NAT NAL 
SPoRTSMAN 
for 3 


emblem in the form 
of a Lapel Button, 
a Scarf Pin, or a 
Watch Fob, as 
here shown on receipt of 25 cents in stamps or 
coin. Don’t delay—join our great big Hunting, 
Fishing, Camping, Nature-loving NATIONAL 


SVORTSMAN BROTHERHOOD to-day. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 
57 Federal St., 


Boston, Mass. 











for Magazines, Song Publishers. 


WRITE VERSE Valentines, Postcards, etc, 


Easily learned. Get “VERSE CONSTRUCTION”----$1.00 
postpaid. J, Corrigan, 1306 Granville Ave., Chicago. 
make big salaries. I teach 


GET THE MON 
rapidly, thoroughly, at lowest 


Full anndie and sample lesson 6c. 
BOX 361 CHICAGO 





Cartoonists and comic artists 


cost. Easy terms. 
Cc. HAMILTON 





Weekly 
Periodical 


for the 


Cultured 




























a MENTHOLATED PINE PILLOW 


AND ENJOY PERFECT HEALTH 
: Healing properties of Balsam Pine and Menthol reach 
every part of nose, throat and Inngs. Recommended 
by doctors in treatment hay-fever, asthma, catarrh ww. 
throat, lung and nervous troubles. 14x17x44in. 
Price $2. Order to-day; money back 
7, after one week’s trial if you want it. 
































ERY WOMAN 


is interested and should know 
about the wcnderful 


MARVEL 
Whirling Spray 
DOUCHE 










Ask your druggist for i 
If he cannot supply the 
MARVEL, accept no 
other but send stamp for 
illustrated book. Address 


MARVEL CO. 
44 EAST 23D STREET, NEW YORK 


“HEAVEN AND HELL” 
Swedenborg’s 400 page work, 15 cents, postpaid. 
PASTOR LANDENBERGER Windsor Place, St. Louis Mo. 


WORK Pty) none AND GIVEN 


hese wth pe articles are something every 
lady needs, Made of checked gingham ; nothing 
neater or more practical. Excellent shaping i is given 
the apron by the front seams and by darts atthe sides, 
he straps are arranged 
























overthe shoulders we on 

ing to the beltin the back, 
Homg Two large pockets are a 
Tax useful feature, The sleeve 





Protectors extend from 
wrist to elbow, and accom- 

modate the dress sleeve 
underneath without 
mussing it, Cap Pat- 
tern may be utilized 






T for abathing cap;the 
BL rd apron and slee : 
and the 


a and 34 ya. perp 
y You will be pleased 
with this premiumof- 
pox given to all new 
rs to Home 

TALK. meer 
it costs 
Home oars is rp 








WOME TALK, Reom 712, 150 Nassau St., New York City 
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How often have you wished to read an article or story in some back 
copy of a magazine only to find that copy lost or mutilated? You will be 
glad to know that we have succeeded at last in securing a really practical 
binder. You can now have your Overland Monthlies in the form of a 
handsomely bound book, ready to refer to at any time. 


The Big Ben Binder 





Hmgney 
= 


is the simplest binder made. The binding is as 
simple as sticking papers on an ordinary file 
Each binder holds six numbers of the Overland 
Monthly complete. 


It has the appearance of a regular bound book. 
The cover is of vellum de luxe and leather, 
the mame stamped in real gold leaf. The binder 
makes a richly bound volume that will be a 
handsome addition to your library. By special 
arrangement we can furnish you with this binder 


Only $1. 


Merely send us your name and address on a 
slip of paper. Simply say “Send me your binder. 
I enclose $1.” The binder will be sent prompt- 
ly, all charges prepaid. 


Send your order now to 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


21 Sutter Street 


San Francisco 
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WATERLOO BOY GASOLINE ENGINE 


W.& L. 
CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 


GOULDS DEEP WELL PUMPING HEAD 


PUMPS FOR EVERY SERVICE 


For Hand-Wind Mill, Power, Steam, Irrigation, 
Spraying, Whitewashing, Road Sprinkling— 
in fact a pump for any conceivable use. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE MAILED FREE 


WOODIN & LITTLE 
PUMP HOUSE 
33-41 FREMONT ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 




















One of the chain of twenty-seven Borden Condenseries. 
reaching from Maine to Washington. 


Cleanliness is the first thought at every Borden Plant 


THE ORIGINAL 


Made from pure. rich milk from clean cows, and 
prepared under the most rigid sanitary regulations. 
As a food for infants, Eagle Brand has no equal. 

Send for our booklets, 
“‘My Biography,’’ “‘Borden’s Recipes,’ * and 

‘‘Where Cleanliness Reigns Supreme. *’ 
BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
“ Leaders of Quality” 
7 New York 











Construction News 
Press Clippings 


Contractors, Material Men, Buliders, Manu- 
facturers, in fact, anybody interested in con- 
struction news of all kinds, obtain from our 
daily reports quick, rellable information. 
Our special correspondents all over the 
country enable us to give our patrons 
news in advance of their competitors, and 
before it has become common property. 

Let us know what you want, and we 
send you samples and quote you prices, 

Press Clippings on any subject an = 
the leading — newspapers, magazin 
trade and technical journals of the United 
States and Canada. Public speakers, writ- 
ers, students, club women, can secure re- 
ame ¢ data for speeches, essays, debates, etc. 

al facilities for serving trade and class 
otis railroads and large industrial cer- 
porations. 

We er through our staff of skilled 
readers more comprehensive and better 
selected list of publications than any other 
bureau. 

We alm to give prompt and intelligent 
service at the lowest price consistent with 
good work. 

Write us about it. Send stamp for book- 


let. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 
147 Fifth Avenue. CHICAGO, ILL. 








Watch Tower Readers 


THE TWELVE ARTICLES ON 


“God’s Chosen People ” 


By Pastor Charles T. Russel 


republished from 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Beund in Pamphlet Form 


PRICE 50 CENTS MAILED ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 
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SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER in Pure Aluminum Ware 


Genuine Pure Seamless Aluminum Four Piece Combination Cooking Set 
The Regular Price of This Set is $3.75 





CAPACITY 6 PINTS 






CAPACITY 4 PINTS 





EGG POACHER AND CEREAL COOKER 


Special Offer for New Subscriptions to 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 


4 Piece Aluminum Set, regular price - - - $375 Both 
Overland Monthly Subscription one year, reg. price $1.50 for 9. 
$5.25 








PUBLISHER : 21 Sutter Street EY 
OVERLAND MONTHLY San Francisco, Cal. ik | 


Enclosed $2.75. Please send 4 piece Aluminum Set and Overland Monthly for one year 
to the following address: 
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“Tenement Tommy” 
Asks for ; 


A Square Deal 


E lives in New York's stuffy tenement 
district, the most congested spot in 
America. 
In his sultry three-room home there is 
scarcely space to eat and sleep. His play- 
ground is the blistering pavement of the ill- 
smelling streets, hemmed in by scorching 
brick walls. 
No trees, no grass, not even a whiff of 
fresh air,—in the only world Tommy knows. 
Ash cans are his background, and the rattle 
and roar of traffic his environment. 
Tommy's widowed mother is broken with 
worry ; his sisters and brothers are as pallid 
and frail-as he. The winter struggle has 
sapped their vitality. They are starving for air. 
No medicine will help Tommy. What he, 
his mother and the other children need are: 
a chance to breathe something pure and 
fresh,—a_ taste of sunshine and outdoor 
freedom,—an outing in the country or at the seashore. 
But between Tommy and his needs stands poverty, 
the result of misfortune. He must suffer just as if it were 
all his fault. 
And that is why Tommy appeals for a square deal. 
Nor does he wish you to forget his mother, or his “pals” 
and their mothers,—all in the same plight. 
This Association every summer sends thousands of “Tenement SUGGESTIONS 
Tommies”, mothers and babies to the country and to Sea Breeze, its fresh ' 
air home at Coney Island. A dollar bill, a five dollar check, or any “ !#wm sociable by 


amount you care to contribute, will help us to answer Tommy's appeal. oo a, 


Send contributions to Robert Shaw Minturn, Treasurer, Room 204, A card party at your 
105 East 22nd Street, New York City. summer hotel or 


camp. 
NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING 5 Sas eg 
THE CONDITION OF THE POOR , 














R. FULTON CUTTING, President 


















New---Useful 


A GREAT SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 
O 


Pulls the nail out 
straight without a 
block. 


Double Claw 
Hammer 


Nails higher without a strain. 


Worth ten times more than the 
common hammer. 


It holds the nail to start driving 
high, low down or far across. 
RETAILS FOR $1.50 


Special Offer—Subscribe for Overland 
Monthly for one year and get 


BOTH FOR $2.00 
Overland Monthly for one year ee. $3 00 
Double Claw Hammer reg. price 1.50 ° 
Fillin the following order and receive 


\\ \ 7 , = { Overland Monthly for one year and Double 
=— /4 ) Claw Hammer 


BOTH FOR $2.00 








USE ONLY 
ONE HAND 
FOR HIGH 
NAILING 






\\ 



























































SPECIAL OFFER 


Publisher Overland Monthly 
21 Sutter St., San Francisco 


For Two Dollars enclosed send Overland Monthly for one year and one 
Double Claw Hammer to the following address: 


POOP HE HEHEHE EEE EHH EE EEE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEEHESHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE EEE 


Seem meee eee HEE HEHE SHEE EEE ESSE HEHE SESE EEE EEH HEHEHE EEE EE EEE EEE OEE EEee®e 





COM Hee EHS HHH HEE EEE EEE EEEEHEEEE HEHEHE SEE E EEE EH HEHEHE EOE EES EES EEE eeee 
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KELLY- SPRINGFIELD 
AUTOMOBILE TIRES 








In buying motor car 
tires, put your faith in 
a name that for four- 
teen years has stood 
for definite knowledge 
of road requirements 
and the quality to meet 


those requirements— | 24 


Kelly-Springfield 


Kelly- Springfield Tire Co. | 


489 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
CHAS. W. FLINT, Pacific Coast Manager 


Oakland Agents, KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE SHOP, 172 12th Street 





S 
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fic Coast. 








F. MARRIOT 


A Journal for the Cultured 
Oldest and Brightest Week- 
ly Newspaper on the Paci- 
10 Cents Per Copy 


Publisher 





























CH Just Cys 


One Moment, Please 


If you are interested in Picture Taking, you 
ean keep posted on all matters relating to pho- 
tography by subscribing to the lowest priced 
photographic monthly. 

ONLY 30 CENTS PER YEAR (stamps or coin.) 


Timely Hints Subscribe now 
Latest Wrinkles Sample Copy Free 


PHOTOGRAPHIC TOPICS 


47 Fulton Street New York 











CAMERA OWNERS 


If you would like to see a ie! of a beautiful, 
practical, interesting, modern photographic mag- 
asine, written and edited with the purpose of 

all photographers how to use their 
materi and skill to the best advantage, either 
for profit or amusement, send us your name on 
@ postcard. Don’t forget or delay, but write at 
once. The three latest numbers will be sent for 
25 cents. $1.50 a year. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


167 Pope Buliding, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 

















SRST Teo sv 
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Boys---350 Shot Air Rifle 
FREE 


ALL REPAIRS GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 
< 











Model E, Sterling 350 Shot Air Rifle 


Shoots 350 times without reloading. Lever action, round tapering 
barrel, nickeled and polished. Automatic shot retainer, walnut stock, 
dull finish. Simple and effective. Weight 34 ounces, length 314% in. 


BOYS! 


Go to your friends, they will help you get a STER- 
LING Air Rifle. Tell your friends what you are 
doing and that we will give you the rifle free for 
four subscriptions. You can easily secure four sub- 
Scriptions to the Overland Monthly for one year at 
$1.50 each. Do this, sending the amount to this 
office and we will have the Rifle sent direct to 
your address. 


The Rifle will cost you nothing and you can get subscribers at odd 
times whenever you meet friends, or better still, you can go around 
your neighborhood and get enough in one afternoon to receive the 
Rifle. Start today. Get busy and get arifle free. Send all letters 
to Subscription Department. | 


Overland Monthly 


21 Sutter Street, San Francisco 
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Hitchcock Military Academy | | 


San Rafael, Cal. 




















One of the Four Main Halls 


HOME school for boys, separate rooms, large 
A campus, progressive, efficient, thorough, Govern- | 
ment detail and full corps of experienced 
instructors, accredited to the Universities. 








Ideally located in the picturesque foothills of 
Marin County, fifteen miles from San Francisco. 
Founded 1878. 


Catalogue on application. 


REX W. SHERER and S. J. HALLEY, Principals 














JS 
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Rubber and Cotton Hose 
Belting and Packing 
“*Gold Seal’’ Concentrator Belts 
Rubber Boots and Shoes 





Crack Proof Gold Seal Mining Boots 
Rubber and Oil Clothing 
Sporting and Automobile Goods 





SAN FRANCISCO 
587-589-591 Market Street 





R.H.PEASE J.A.SHEPARD .F.RUNYON — R. H. PEASE, JR. PORTLAND, ORE. 
President Vice-President Secretary Treasurer 61-63-65-67 Fourth Street 





























' TEN CENT MUSIC: Popular and Classic | 


Why pay from 25c to 75c 
a copy for your music when you can get the same and better in the “‘ CEN- 
TURY EDITION”’ for only 10c a copy postpaid. Positively the only difference 
is the price. 
Send 10c for one of the following and if not more than satisfied we will 


refund the money: 
Regular Price 


HUGUENOTS Smith $1 00 
IL TROVATORE Smith 1 25 
LAST HOPE Gottschalk 1 00 
MOCKING BIRD Hoffman 1 00 
NORMA Leybach 1 00 
RIGOLETTO Liszt 1 00 
SILVER SPRING Mason 1 00 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM Smith 1 25 
MOONLIGHT SONATA Beethoven 1 25 
LAST SMILE Wollenhaupt 1 25 


COMPLETE CATALOG OF 1600 TITLES SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


Music Department, OVERLAND MONTHLY 
| 21 SUTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. J 
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‘The OVERLAND MONTHLY’S 


MONEY-SAVING CLUBS FOR 1913 


HAVE secured unusually favorable clubbing arrangements with the leading magazines and 
recommend the following special offers: 














REMEMBER THESE PRICES ARE GOOD ONLY IN THE UNITED STATES AND ITS INSULAR POSSESSIONS 














OVERLAND MONTHLY 
McCall’s 


OVERLAND MONTHLY ° 
Harper’s Bazar 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
McCall’s 
Modern Priscilla 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
Business 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
Field & Stream 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
Ladies’ Worid 
McClure’s 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
Metropolitan 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
Woman’s Home Companion 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
Ladies’ World 

Modern Priscilla 
Pictorial Review 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
Review of Reviews 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
Everybody’s 
Delineator 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
Cosmopolitan 

or Good Housekeeping 
American 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
Current Opinion 


Regular 

Price 
$1.50 
-50 


$1.50 
1.25 


$1.50 
1.00 
$1.50 
1.50 


$1.50 
1.50 


$1.50 
-50 
1.50 
$1.50 
1.50 


$1.50 
1.50 


=. 2 
83z 


eS 
8 388 


~& 
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wn 
—-> 
: 


s 


By 


Pe 
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Clubbing 
Rate 


$1.70 


2.25 


2.35 
2.40 


2.40 


2.40 
2.40 


2.50 


3.00 


3.00 


3.55 


3.55 


3.75 





Regular Clubbing 

Price Rate 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
McClure’s 1.50 2.35 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Everybody’s Magazine 1.50 2.10 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Lippincott’s 3.00 3.05 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Black Cat 1.00 2.05 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
House & Garden 3.00 3.75 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Cosmopolitan 1.50 2.10 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Housekeeper 1.00 2.05 : 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Sunset 1.50 2.35 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Pearson’s 1.50 2.25 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Boys’ Magazine 1.00 2.05 ' 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 ; 
Travel 3.00 3.10 ; 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Pictorial Review 1.00 2.05 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1:50 / 
American Messenger -50 1.75 - 

Y 

OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Physical Culture 1.50 2.25 f 








ON ALL THE ABOVE COMBINATIONS, THE ORDER MUST BE SENT DIRECT TO THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 











The OVERLAND MONTHLY, 






Gentlemen: 
Enclosed please find 5 


21 Sutter St., San Francisco. Cal. 


Special Clabbing Offer for which you may send me 





















Name 





Address 
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FOR SALE! $7,000 


Property known as 


“Beaux Chenes” 53 Aces on “Los Uvas’ 
Santa Clara County, Cal. | 


Situated 9 miles from Morgan Hill, between 
New Almaden and Gilroy. 


“Los Uvas” creek, an ever living stream runs 
through the property making half mile of 
ideal beauty and value. 


wand is a gentle slope, both sides of creek, 
almost level. 


Perfect climate. 


Comfortable bungalow with modern con- 
veniences. 


Many beautiful sites on the property for 
country homes. 


Numerous trees and magnificent oaks. 


Good automobile roads to Morgan Hill 9 
miles, to Madrone 8 miles, to Gilroy 12 miles, 
to Almaden 11 miles, and to San Jose 21 
miles. - 


For Further Particulars Address, 


Owner, 21 Sutter Street 


San Francisco - - California 
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Needed in every home, by every man and woman, young 
or old,rich or poor. Something the bachelor, the house- 
wife or the traveler has been longing for and it isso good 
that you will wonder how you ever lived without it. 








The De Luxe 

















Garment Strap 














The wearing apparel of two persons 








can be hung on one strap — your 
clothes are “out of the way”’ and don’t 


need continual pressing—gives you 





° extra space and more comfort while 
traveling and saves two-thirds the 
4 space in your clothes closet at home. 


Can be carried in the vest pocket 








when not in use. 











For sale by dealers or mailed post-paid for FIFTY CENTS 
Is Guaranteed to Meet With Your Approval or Your Money Returned 
Descriptive Booklet Mailed Upon Request 
Manufactured By 


F. A. MARRIOTT, 21 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 





XL 


' Here is a REAL Necessity | 

















Lan! 


¥ 

















MONTHLY 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. EACH 
NUMBER IS BRIMFUL OF VALUABLE 
INFORMATION FOR THE MOTORIST 
ILLUSTRATING ATTRACTIVE AUTO- 
MOBILE TRIPS OVER GOOD ROADS 
AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


ISSUED AS SECTION OF THE SAN 
FRANCISCO NEWS LETTER ONCE A 
MONTH. NEXT NUMBER, AUGUST 
30TH, 10 CENTS PER COPY. 
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A Trade-Mark To Remember 
And The Pen It Represents 


There are good and sufficient reasons why you should know and: own 
a Waterman’s Ideal—the fountain pen which, by virtue of consistent effi- 
ciency, has firmly established its supremacy everywhere. 


‘The comfort alone gained by constantly using a pen attuned to your 
hand, a pen that never leaks, spurts or falters, one that can be carried with 
you and used at your studies, your office, your home, or wherever you 
happen to be, is worth many many times the price of any Waterman’s 
Ideal. It is proven that you nearly double your writing capacity through 
not having to constantly dip your pen into an inkwell. Nibs of every con- 
ceivable degree and pens in many sizes in the Self-Filling, Safety, and 
Regular types. Every pen guaranteed. Purchase the genuine—the pen 
with the Spoon Feed. 


Avoid Substitutes. Booklet on request. Prices $2.50 and upwards. 
Sold everywhere by.the best dealers. 


L. E. Waterman Company, 173 Broadway, New York. 


24 School St., Boston. 115 S. Clark St., Chicago. 17 Stockton St., San Francisco. 
107 Notre Dame St., W. Montreal. Kingsway, London. 6 Rue d’Hanovre, Paris. 








